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PRELUDE. 

Every crop has its enemy. Cultivation 
means war. Peace is impossible to any pro- 
ducer until it has been earned by conflict and 
victory. The vigor with which this war is 
prosecuted determines two things — the value 
at which the harvest is estimated, and the sin- 
cerity of the husbandman. There is never any 
doubt as to the earnestness of the potato 
bug ; the value of the harvest in its estimation 
never fluctuates. The farmer may possibly 
find a reason for leaving the enemy in undis- 
puted possession of the field, but if he must 
have that crop of potatoes or lose his farm, if 
not starve, those bugs will be routed, al- 
though every individual must be picked off 
with the fingers. 

Before any one can arise to such an emer- 
gency as is involved in the protection of any 
great interest, he must first feel the burden of 
it in the very quick of his life; then, superhuman 
efforts become comparatively easy, and re- 
sults sure. 

There is a field in which a harvest is matur- 
ing which seems to be left to the bugs: a field 
that stretches away towards the eternities 
where is growing that one crop for which all 
others are planted. Is it valueless? or is the 
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army of the enemy so strong that the case is 
hopeless? or is it that no one owns an interest 
in it which is large enough to warrant the ex- 
pense of protection? 

This field includes the private compound of 
the well-kept home where human lilies, roses 
and forget-me-nots bloom and go to seed, and 
also the wide, unfenced common where are 
grown those human tumble-weeds which are 
blown over the Sierras of the world's desola- 
tion by every wind, until they are piled up 
against, or down into anything that happens 
to impede their progress. Strange plants are 
these, that never knew the anchorage of root 
or tendril; — that if they are ever harvested, 
must first be stopped in their wind-tossed career 
and gathered up, not by the cart load, but as 
individuals ; and as individuals be replanted by 
the force of that love which alone can hold 
them down to the social soil until roots can be 
developed and culture applied. One terrible 
fact is that many of these tumble-weeds are 
simply degenerate garden plants, and that al- 
most any of their contemporaries are exposed 
to the same possibilities. Each has a birth- 
right of cultivation ; that careful, painstaking 
sort, that can be as interested in one as in a 
thousand. 

But is any one worth it when there 
are so many to be gathered ? Who cares 
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enough to think of it? Who has any responsibil- 
ity oonceming it, and who wants the harvest of 
tumbleweeds, anyhow ? 

As to the harvest: that is sure enough, even 
if cmture fails, and value is at a discount. It 
must be reaped, whether it is wanted or 
not. It does not take long to state this last 
truth: but it may take a generation to re- 
alize it. It is a truth so great and far-reaching 
that by some means it must be laid as an 
intolerable burden on the life of society, the 
church, and the individual home-keeper; so 
that there shall be a general arousement to 
the needs of the neglected child, both in the 
home, and the homeless one who is growing up 
to become a menace to our national life. When 
one man or woman who has been consecrated 
to God in childhood can be found wearing 
** garments spotted with the flesh" in the 
slimis of the city, it is time to at least stop 
and think. 

The enemy of this human crop is as earnest 
and sincere as was ever weevil or potato bug. 
We see him as he is incarnated in organized 
impurity, and are too ready to believe that 
^^ Organized ^^ "PuTitj can **meet him on his 
own ground," and slay him as readily as David 
did Goliath. So organization has come to be 
the watchword, and meanwhile that personal 
work for the individual child, which can alone 
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accomplish the desired result, is almost utterly 
forgotten; and under oover of all manner of 
public efforts for the masses, individual ruin is 
increasing among the children of the good and 
bad alike. 

The homeless child of the profligate who 
** belongs to nobody," may be the grandchild 
of some one who was known as a leader in 
good works ; such a leader of the many that he 
could not stop to bother with one little family; 
and this same story is capable of being re- 
peated over and over from generation to gen- 
eration. Every little child has a peculiar right, 
because of its innocence and helplessness, to 
the protection that protects, and the salvation 
that saves, as well as to a fair chance to grow 
into a happy, clean and honorable life among 
men ; but if even a few have that chance some 
one must live^ and Moork^ ai Christ died for it. 



Studies in Home and Child Life. 



Home-Work. 

There is a vast difference between house- 
work and home-work. The world has been ac- 
customed to think of housework as the one 
legitimate occupation of woman, and to consider 
that in it she should find abundant scope for 
all her abilities, and that from it she should 
draw the keenest pleasures of her life. 

Yoimg women have been made to think that 
they were in so much less than their men friends 
expected them to be, as they failed to accom- 
plish all that is included in <<good housekeep- 
ing.*' To know how to cook, to wash and iron, 
to make and mend, and to do these things with 
her own hands, was — in the ordinary walks of 
life — to assume that a girl would make an ex- 
emplary wife and mother. 

There have been men of culture and influ- 
ence who have deliberately chosen women of 
a lower order of intelligence as wives, and 
mothers of their children, because they did not 
wish anything of them beyond such service as 
can be summed up in housekeeping and nurs- 
ing. «< Good housekeeping" is a most excel- 
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lent accomplishment, — a beautiful gift to be 
cultivated as one cultivates art and music, and, 
like these lesser arts, it has often been costly 
in both soul and body. 

Nothing is more necessary; it must be done, 
and done well. The growing family must be 
housed, fed, and clothed; kept clean, and made 
comfortable. This part of our life-work is so 
exacting that it will be a diligent woman in- 
deed who can keep the house, full of growing 
boys and girls ; out of whom men and other 
housekeepers are to be developed; in good com- 
fort during the process. 

But with the world as it is to-day, if this 
woman be the mother she must become much 
more than a housekeeper, — she must be able 
to do much more and better than a housekeeper 
need do, or the whole is in peril; and the 
end of all her weary service may be failure and 
sorrow. There also is danger that the real claim 
of **good housekeeping" may be overridden 
by the pressure of greater interests, because 
it has been dragged out of its own place, into 
a prominence which does not belong to it, and 
at the sacrifice of vital interests to which it 
stands simply as an accessory. ^ 

The home is greater than the hotcse^ as the 
heart, in its relation to the man, is greater than 
the hand. The man may live happy and use- 
ful without a hand, but without a heart he is 
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nothing but dead clay. The strong action of 
a sound heart compensates for many physical 
losses ; and with a true Aom^-keeper in charge, all 
is assured that is really necessary to the house. 
The home must have a house, as the heart must 
have a body, in which to operate; so while we 
are building and caring for the one, we cannot 
safely forget the other. 

The home idea has, in the past, been to such 
an extent ignored in the efforts to secure the 
house and its furnishings, that it has become 
imperative that special attention be called to 
it, and that its claims be strenuously urged. 

The conditions of commerce and society tend 
to break down all that remains in the world of 
this fragment of Eden; and the pressure of 
necessities which crowd the working man and 
woman into ** tight places," threatens to de- 
stroy it altogether. It seems almost certain 
that it is to become lost to the toorld; but God s 
people are surely never to be left to any such 
disaster as that would be. The angels have 
never looked on a more pitiful sight than the 
homes that lie dead and buried under great 
houses; that, well-kept, rich, and beautiful in 
all that can satisfy the sensual nature, are still 
cold and empty of that light and life of love 
that make the safety and delight of the home. 

The people of God must come to an intelli- 
gent understanding of what the home is, and 
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of its importance in the plan of salvation, or 
sufifer from this ignorance as from no other; 
for this is a point where ignorance means death. 
The work of the home once done, well or ill, 
must remain forever. It cannot be pulled 
down like a wall, and rebuilt; or raveled and 
stitched again like a seam; or painted over 
like a picture. It cannot be patched like a 
rent; or cemented like broken china, so that 
it will be as *< good as new. " The work of the 
home is a writing on wax which becomes ada- 
mant; and retains the mark of every lightest 
touch forever. Housework is for to-day ; home 
work is for eternity; and every father and 
mother must make the choice as to which 
shall receive the most careful attention. 

The home was God's first building on the 
earth. A great port of entry, from the no- 
where into the here, it stands on the shores of 
time, its numberless gates wide open ; its 
lights, countless as the stars of heaven, shin- 
ing out into the darkness ; its voices, sweet 
with songs first breathed out of the heart 
of infinite love, filling the world with har- 
monies. Of all the creations of God, it is 
the most marvelous. Its ministry, like the 
forces of nature, has all seasons and methods 
for its own ; at its will it fashions the character 
and destiny of man, as well as the institutions 
of the earth. Under God, by the work of 
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the homekeeper, nations rise and fall, kings 
reign, republics are built, laws are made and 
enforced, or left to lie dead in the musty books 
of old libraries. By her needs, commerce has 
become the great fact of the world's processes ; 
and retail trafific, the great occupation of 
the masses of her people. Because of her 
the school and the college flourish, and the 
church is compassing sea and land in send- 
ing forth the Heaven-sent message to the 
ends of the earth. And because of the 
usurpation of this throne and kingdom of 
the home by the servile housekeeper, there 
sits to-day throughout the land of bibles, 
in the << lurking-places of the villages," that 
»< wicked" whose mouth is full of "cursing 
and deceit and fraud;" who *<in the secret 
places doth murder the innocent" (or in. 
nocence); who "lieth in wait secretly as a 
lion in his den . . to catch the poor" 
(or unwary; may be our own children); who 
**doth catch the poor, when he draweth 
him into his net. " 

Nothing can save the children of the 
church, to say nothing of the others, from 
falling into this snare of that ** wicked," but 
the restoraton of the home to its appointed 
office in the divine plan as it concerns man. 
The recovery of the two Edenic institutions, 
the 8abbathand the home, from the second- 
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ary places to which the lust of man has 
crowded them, must be the crowning work 
of the gospel in the world. 

So far-reaching is the influence of the home, 
that any danger which threatens it threatens 
equally every human interest, and so much 
of the design of eternal love as concerns 
human well-being. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to bring a candid mind and an honest 
heart to its consideration, and to the study 
of the responsibilities with which its keepers 
have been invested. I say <* keepers," be- 
cause it is evident that God never intended to 
place this, which is the center of all things 
that are in the earth, in the hands of a 
fractional part of the human unit for its 
keeping. God said, << It is not good that man 
should be alone ; " and the fact that man was 
created first, and held in waiting to receive the 
woman as she came from the hand that formed 
her, proves that other truth — that she was not 
to be left solitary in her work. * « They twain 
shall be one flesh," — they shall jointly keep 
that which has been placed in their care, work- 
ing together, a united head, for one grand pur- 
pose. God's idea of homekeeping degenerated 
into modern housekeeping because this unity 
of the two in one was broken, and the man 
went his selfish way, leaving woman to an 
equally selfish << sphere." 
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There can be no mother without a father, no 
child without both ; and there can be no 
just division, but there should be a mutual 
sharing of those responsibilities which the 
conditions involve. No house can become a 
home if either the father or the mother element 
is lacking in either office of provider or keeper. 

A crying need of the home, as it has 
been bequeathed to this generation, is a nearer 
fatherhood and a larger motherhood — these two 
made so true, and pure, and one, ^ by the 
Holy Spirit's abiding love, that God the 
Father shall find a real representation of 
himself therein, — a representation which the 
children shall recognize, reverence, love and 
obey ; and by which they shall be led to 
know His Christ. To know God through that 
translation of himself which a true father 
and mother may be, is to love Him. So 
to learn to love Him is the most blessed 
experience that has come to any son of man, 
excepting that which results from a personal 
knowledge of the truth in Christ. And 
that first leads surely to this last and 
best, by a short, safe way, which leaves 
small room for ruin. Every home thus 
happily built, endowed, and kept, should be 
a center of power from which help of the 
**Good Shepherd" type should reach out 
with rod and staff to the mdst homeless and 
lost of heaven's little ones. 
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The Father's Office. 

The changes have been rung on the <*loye 
of the mother" and the ** beauty of her minis- 
try," until it seems that nothing new can be 
said in song or story; while the father's office 
has been almost ignored. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that nowhere is the beauty of the divine 
arrangement more perfectly revealed than in 
the relation between a true father and his boys 
and girls. No love of woman can surpass that 
which is truly fatherly. The sweet spontane- 
ity of the mother finds its fitting support in 
the deep-hearted, though often silent, love of 
the good father for his children; and often, 
when most silent, that love is most to be 
trusted. 

It is a pity that the influence of business 
life should so often produce those habits of re- 
pression that make many a Great Heart, filled 
with unspoken longings and outreachings, seem 
cold and stern to wife and children; and that 
he should be judged by these externals, instead 
of by the real loving nature within. Many a 
man with the pathetic story of a lifelong 
struggle, such as only love could have made 
possible^ written in many crossing lines on 
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cheek and foriehead, sits silent in his home; his 
presence a shadow and restraint, his thoughts 
undreamed of, himself misunderstood, simply 
because he has never learned the art of sym- 
pathetic speech. The more deeply his heart is 
stirred, the more gruff and forbidding may be 
his tone and glance. Under the pressure of 
some family crisis, such as the leave-taking of 
a son who is stepping out into the world; when 
the mother, practised in caresses, knows just 
how to say unforgetable things, appropriate 
and sweet; the father, awkward under the aw- 
fulness of realization which experience forces 
upon him, may be, because of the swift rush of 
feelings which he does not know how to ex- 
press, and too sick of heart to make even a 
sign, turns away, to be again misunderstood. 

To be able to reveal itself, the heart in the 
breast of the average father — ^himself a devel- 
opment of the unknown and unappreciated 
boy — ^must be lifted, on the swift, strong tide 
of some great emergency, out of itself entirely, 
or be so nearly crushed under some great 
weight of feeling that it must cry out or break. 
The father, growing rapidly old in the midst 
of his family, silent except when command or 
reproof demand speech, is one of the most pa- 
thetic sights ever seen in social life. Pitiful 
in the extreme is the shy restraint of his chil- 
dren in his presence, the awkward shamefaced- 
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ness which so soon takes the place of the happy 
freedom of infancy in their intercourse, ac- 
companied, as is sometimes the case, with a 
look of stifled appeal in the father's eyes, which 
few are able to interpret or answer. 

It is not so much in his heart that he is dif- 
ferent from the mother, but in the power of 
giving and calling forth those little forms of 
expression that mean so much to the comfort- 
able and safe home. The influence of a tender, 
fatherly presence can not be estimated. It 
clothes life with a dignity and strength that 
can come from no other source. He may be 
unlettered, weather-beaten, without anything 
that could pass as culture; he may wear his 
best suit very poorly, and look more unkempt 
in his satin necktie on Sabbath than with his 
unbuttoned shirtband in the harvest field or 
shop; but if he has learned from the indwell- 
ing Heavenly Father the secret of living out- 
wardly the inner love, he can never be less 
than the ** dearest old dear " to his daughters, 
and the ** grandest old hero of them all" to 
his sons. 

The father's office is specially sacred. He is 
the representative of God, vested with author- 
ity to govern the little world of his home. He 
stands as chief of his tribe, answerable, in a 
large degree, for all that transpires in its af- 
fairs. His power to make or mar is equal 
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to that of any other ruler, in proportion to the 
extent of his kingdom. He has the opportu- 
nity, on the one hand, of being an absolute 
despot; and, on the other, the most revered 
friend and companion. Love can make the dig- 
nity of such a ruler the most gracious thing in 
the world. 

In his office the true father can so lead his 
children to love the name which he bears, that, 
as applied to God, it shall command their rev- 
erence forever. Clothed with the gentleness 
of God, he may restore enough of Eden to this 
sad earth, in his own home, to make it a safe 
anchorage against any storm that may sweep 
by on life's sea. * Not even the memory of the 
sweet mother, is so strong to hold a man to 
purity as that of a tender father. 

But there is a shoal of rocks to be shunned, 
a danger-point to be safely passed. Paul saw 
it, and left it marked on his chart so that it 
would not be mistaken by any who should fol- 
low him in any sort of Christian service. It is 
found in his Roman letter (xv : 18), in these re- 
markable words : * * For I will not dare to speak 
of any of those things which Christ hath not 
wrought by me, to make the Gentiles obedient, 
by word and deed." The whole dark history 
of persecution by church and state, as well as 
by mismanaged homes, has resulted from reck- 
lessly going in the way which Paul did not 
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dare to take; t. e., putting the words and au- 
thority of man in the place of power which be- 
longs alone to God; doing things which Christ 
would never have done; speaking words which 
could never have fallen from his lips. All fail- 
ure in «« bringing up a family" is from this 
cause. 
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III. 

The Mother's Office. 

The best result which I can wish to obtain 
from this discussion would be to bring to the 
discouraged mother, who has no heart in her 
work, such an understanding of the dignity of 
her office that she shall take on enthusiasm, as 
the old apple trees take on bloom in May, and 
breathe out rejoicing like a sweet odor. 

<< What is motherhood, that I should be glad 
in it? sighs some woman. <*It has brought 
me endless care and worry." 

Let us see, then, what it is; for worry is no 
necessary part of it, and should be wholly es- 
caped. Motherhood is not simply the result 
of having borne a child; one may have borne 
many, and yet not have known one throb of 
genuine motherhood. One may have drained 
the bitterness of the curse to the dregs, and 
have missed entirely the sweetness of the bless- 
ing, because she has not taken her work from 
God, and done it in his name. 

There can be no real motherhood without a 
practical Christian experience. It is by far 
more spiritual than physical. It is a Christian 
grace. It is the rich storehouse where the 
fruits of the Spirit are garnered for practical 
daily use. 
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Motherhood is, in a broader sense than any- 
thing else, copartnership with God. It is that 
link in character by which God takes hold of 
humanity — the one element of human nature 
which has passed the ordeal of the fall, and re- 
tained somewhat of its likeness to the original 
thought of God. It has made many a virgin 
aunt the sweetest mother of the whole family, 
and a few men have worn this rare blossom in 
their own hearts, and so proved themselves to 
hold a peculiar kinship to Christ. 

Motherhood is God's chosen instrument for 
his best work in the world; without it he could 
do nothing with men as they are, but with it 
he can do almost anything. 

For a woman to have within her that which 
brings the memory of his mother to any man, 
is to hold one of the rarest gifts by which 
souls are won from sin; for the thought of his 
mother is invariably the purest and truest in 
the memory of even a profligate man, and nearest 
to his thoughts of God. It may be. mixed with 
much that is neither true nor pure; but as it 
reaches back to his own innocent days, it holds 
the sweetest that he can know, and is the fer- 
tile soil in which God would plant the seeds of 
truth. There would be little hope of reforma- 
tion for him if he had no reverence for this 
memory. In all the years of work among the 
very sinful, I have never found a man who 
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would not respond to a judicious reference to 
his early days with his mother. The hardest 
thing I ever heard from any man about his 
mother was this: <<I don't s'pose my mother 
'mounted to much; she ran off and left me 
when I was a little shaver and I have been 
lonesome allus.^* The most pathetic was from 
a hardened criminal, whose mother was herself 
a criminal. He had come to appreciate how 
much this had to do with the **hard luck" of 
his life, but said: *<Iam sure we should both 
have been differ'nt if she could 'a had half a 
chance; but she didn't know nothin', and I 
ain't blamin' her." 

In the midst of every-day prosy duties, it is 
very difficult to appreciate how important is 
the office to which woman has been appointed — 
its sacred character, its exalted dignity, as 
well as its corresponding responsibilities, 
which are so great that she could never bear 
them alone. 

The third chapter of I. Corinthians is espec- 
ially the word of inspiration to mothers. The 
pronoun < * t/?6 " in the ninth verse ( * * For we are 
laborers together with God ") means tis. I 
would like to get a few drops of the honey of 
this consolation into the heart of the perplexed 
mother who reads this. It means something 
to be a laborer together with God. In the 
first place, God would never call us to this 
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partnership, and then himself flinch from his 
share of responsibility. His share is to give 
strength for our need; answer our calls for 
help; take anything which we have begun in 
his name, when we have done our best with 
it, and finish it. In this he will never fail us. 
To have done our part, to the best of our abil- 
ity, means to have God finish the work for us. 
<'What is my share? Oh, if I could but 
know! " I hear some woman sob again, as 
one did years ago, while we talked together. 
Our share is summed up in one word, obe- 
dience^ or willingness, which, in this case, means 
the same thing. Willingness to be taught of 
God, to take his word just as it reads, to be con- 
trolled by it in all things, to be subject to the 
power of the Holy Spirit as he abides in that 
word — willingness to acknowledge and correct 
an error in judgment or motive, before it 
passes into sin or bad example. Many a 
mother has failed at this point in dealing with 
her children. She has taken a position 
thoughtlessly, and found it wrong, while the 
children, if she had taught them well, knew 
that it was wrong as well as she did. But her 
pride rebelled against making confession to 
them, so it was allowed to stand ; — a wrong to 
herself, her children, and God. The result of 
her final decision in such a crisis is tremen- 
dous. Holding to the error, for the sake of 
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<< dignity," she has lost a chance to lead her 
flock beside the still waters, when to have sac- 
rificed self and said, ^'I am wrong, but will 
not stay wrong; we must all do right, at all 
hazards," would have been enthronement in 
the hearts of her children, and the planting of 
truth from which faith would have grown, 
beside actually throwing all further responsi- 
bility concerning the out-come onto God. 
Unbelief grows from enthroned error; from 
humbled truth, never. 

Willingness means also ready trust in God. 
We must be willing to leave him to do his part, 
without jealous or fearful watching. One 
mother said to me, <<I have no rest; I am 
growing ill ; I lie awake nights, I am so bur. 
dened. I do not know what more I can do for 
my son. I am sure I have done the best I 
know, and yet he is going wrong." When it 
is true of any mother that she has done the 
best she can, she can safely pass her work over 
to her divine Partner, and be free from any 
sense of burden. 

Even if she has the bitter knowledge that 
she has not done her best, there is yet a way 
for her to lay the responsibility off onto God; 
and when God takes the responsibility, he 
knows where to lay it next. Confession of 
failure made frankly to her child, a clear set- 
ting forth of truth as seen in better light, a 
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faithful testimony by obedience for the future, 
will relieve her of all necessary burden. To be 
conscious that one has done the best she knew, 
as she was going along through the day, with 
a willingness to correct errors at sight, ought, 
in itself, to be an assurance that God has his 
hands on the work, and will see it through! 
This should make peace for any mother. 

**But," says one, **how could I rest, even 
in God, and see my boy going wrong every 
day? How can I help sadness and worry? " 
Ah, but one has not done her part yet, until 
she has dropped the whole case, with all the 
worry and anxiety, upon God. 

A sad face is poor testimony to the power of 
salvation. To worry is to repudiate the 
promise, and brand it as worthless. And 
since it is by testimony, given by what we are, 
and how we live, as well as by our words, that 
we are to honor God before our children, we 
can not expect him to take our burdens upon 
himself until we have made that testimony 
complete. The complete testimony includes a 
peaceful face, well-kept person, a voice that 
breaks into song, and a sweet and winsome 
graciousness amid life's vexing cares; and is 
mighty in keeping at bay the snarling dogs of 
unbelief, that hound the steps of every boy and 
girl in this age of the world. While an 
untidy dress, unkempt hair, a woebegone ex-' 
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pression, and a peevish tone, suggestive of 
heart-break} will never awaken in any one the 
desire to follow in the same path. They will 
rather flee the wearisome spell of such evident 
unrest, and disbelieve the practical helpful- 
ness of the gospel which such a representative 
dishonors. Joy, not sorrow, is the factor 
which the problem calls for, and without which 
we can never get the promised result. If we 
substitute sorrow for joy, the responsibility of 
failure is ours, not God's. 

A mother gives her child a piece of work to 
do, with all necessary instructions. The child 
follows instructions faithfully, but the work is 
a botch. Upon whom but the mother does the 
responsibility of failure fall ? But if the child 
deviates in any degree from instructions, the 
mother is free, and the child must bear the 
responsibility. So between us and our God in 
our mutual labor. Happy is that mother who 
so accepts her sacred office, so works the will 
of God in caring for body and soul, so per- 
fectly trusts him, that she can say, with 
David, * * Remember thy word unto thy servant, 
upon which thou hast caused me to hope.*' 
Ps. cxix: 49. 

I have before me the vision of such a mother. 
Through many years of her only son^s prof- 
ligacy, she carried in her face the peace of 
God. She looked her faith in the promise, 
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until her boy was compelled to acknowledge 
that she was sustained by an arm that must be 
strong enough to hold him up, if he would but 
trust it as she did. The God who could keep 
a drunkard's mother peaceful and quiet so 
long, could certainly save the drunkard: — was 
the message which came to him at last. He 
was never afraid to send for her when in 
trouble which had resulted from his sin, for he 
knew her faith, and believed its testimony ; and 
in his time of shame and disgrace, it was like 
a hiding place. One day he telegraphed, **I 
am coming to Christ, if I can find him." She 
answered with a ^^live vrire,^* and followed in 
person as fast as she could. Later on, she had 
the great joy of hearing that son preach the 
everlasting gospel, and at last, of seeing him 
fall asleep in peace, after years of blessed 
service. 



IV. 

The Generation of the Righteous. 

God never intended that generation should 
be to death, but to eternal life. Wherever it 
has become inevitable that **sin would 
abound/' he has planned that grace should 
**much more abound." Rom. v: 20. In this 
forethought of God for us is the only possible 
hope of overcoming our inheritance of sin. 

To one looking backward over the experi- 
ence of a lifetime, the opportunities afforded 
during the early periods of child life seem so 
momentous that one can not but tremble to see 
them slipping by, unimproved, out of the 
hand of those who should appreciate them. 
Alas, to be twenty years too late in making 
the effort to understand one's child I And 
yet, we who are grandparents must not forget 
that it requires this same backward look, this 
same lifelong experience, to reveal the im- 
portance of the passing days. The best that 
we can hope for is that we may be able to 
throw a little kindly light down from the steeps 
to which experience has led us, by which those 
who follow after may be able to see some things 
that were hidden from our eyes. 

As the child is growing up, there is being 
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laid the foundation upon which must rest all 
that he is ever to know or to be. As he runs 
and leaps, chatters, shouts, and romps; or 
drones and sulks, works and loiters, there is 
being formed, on the plastic substance of body 
and soul, that which shall endure as long as 
life; and these enduring qualities and charac- 
teristics are being constructed out of that 
which the home-keepers are, in themselves, 
and that which they bring into this inner cir- 
cle of environment, more than out of anything 
else. Everything which impresses the childj 
sooner or later hardens into character; and 
character is destiny. At first all impressions 
are purely physical, sentient; and as such are 
recorded on the tablet of consciousness. The 
nature of these impressions determines whether 
the thoughts of the young mind shall lead to 
purity or impurity of habit and life. 

The child knows nothing about his body, 
and what its sensations and functions mean. 
He is operated by nature as any bit of mech- 
anism might be by some unseen power to 
which it had been geared. Some are so bold 
as to call this nature God^ and claim that it is 
almighty to work out the completed life itself. 
Some parents who would be shocked to be 
charged with this belief, act as though they 
thought it true. It is true that nature is of 
God, — an expression of him, — yet it is also true 
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that it is not all there is of God, and that when 
it touches the being of man it meets another 
force which may entirely change its God-given 
course, and pervert, divert, prostitute it, so 
that all likeness to the divine will be utterly 
wiped out of it, while every power which God 
has given shall be made to serve unto weariness 
with the sins which he hates. Isa. xliii:24. 

It is for father and mother to determine the 
direction which shall be given to this natural 
force which is the child's first << stock in trade;'' 
and, practically, this decision is made, this di- 
rection is given, while as yet the ** substance " 
of the new life is being *< curiously wrought in 
the lower parts of the earth," by Him from 
whom it can be at no time hidden; whose eyes 
see it, «' yet being unperfect;" and in whose 
**book all its members are written;" as well 
as < < in what days they shall be fashioned, when 
as yet there are none of them " (Ps. cxxxix : 15, 
16, margin); and who also knows and records 
the influence of the secret thought of both 
father and mother on the strangely sensitive 
organism of the unborn child. 

It is during the period of his hidden life that 
the decision is made by his parents as to where 
he shall be especially susceptible to the power 
of God or of Satan, especially strong to resist 
either good or evil, and what methods must 
prevail in his training. If a child ever has to 
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be beaten like a criminal, it is because some* 
thing went wrong between his parents and God 
before he was born. The plan of his life-battle 
is marked out for him by these pre-natal influ- 
ences, not only by that which is to become the 
blood, nerve, bone and tissue which he shall 
inherit, not only by that which enters into his 
mental constitution, but by the impulses of 
the moment; by the father's treatment of the 
mother; the tones in which he speaks; the 
tempers which he arouses in her; the manner 
in which she receives all these; the battle 
which she is compelled to fight, the victories 
which she gains, and the defeats which she 
suffers ; the faith or unbelief which controls her ; 
the loves and hates, each of which is as an indeli- 
ble pencil, making its lasting impression on 
the embryo human being, tracing out the line 
of his coming warfare against sin or against 
God. 

As it is true that * * God is in the genera- 
tion of the righteous " (Ps. xiv: 5), so it is true 
that he is not in the generation of the unright- 
eous; and where he is not, there is neither 
safety nor honor. When God is left out there 
can be no easy and tender relations between 
father and child. This is equally true and 
momentous whatever shade of interpretation 
we give to the word ** generation " — whether 
we use it as a verb or a noun, — and in this 
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fact lies all the force of heredity as well as of 
environment. God in his beneficence has so 
determined, in Christ, that if he is forgotten 
or even repudiated at one point in life, and we 
are consequently overtaken by evil, yet, by 
true repentance and seeking unto him, we may 
be able to find him and his help, whenever and 
wherever we shall earnestly seek him. Jer. 
xxix : 12, 13. And we can trust him to go back 
along the path that we had traveled to our loss 
without him, and gather up all that is worth 
recovering of our mistaken past, and use it to 
the glory of his truth. Sometimes it is by the 
remembrance of sins and failures repented of 
that a man is made capable of being a soul- 
winner, even in his own home. 

Herein we behold a part of the mystery of 
the love of God — that although he may not 
have been recognized in the act of generation, 
he may be later sought and found, so that 
somewhere, sometime, when the poor delin- 
quents will, his merciful love may be brought 
to bear, and the life that came into the world 
loaded with the results of parental folly may 
be saved and ennobled ; for the promise is to 
us and * * our children, and to all that are afar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call" (Acts ii:39), and His call is to *< who- 
soever will." But this does not save us from 
the evil consequences of our unrighteous be- 
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ginnings. It is very hard for a human being 
when reformation must be the earliest work of 
the innocent years. Recovery even of that which 
was pre-natally lost, is possible, but it is not 
easily done. It will not do itself. It is harder 
to win back a lost touch of purity and truth 
than to build up a fortune when one is old. 
And since God in the past has been so univers- 
ally left out of the generation of our race, it 
becomes the great question how His purity may 
be recovered ; or rather, how the children may 
escape the consequences of the blind rashness 
which brought them into being without Him. 

There is no question but that multitudes of 
children have been born who never would have 
been but for sin; and that somewhere along the 
line, every family has its share of them. Some 
have gone so far as to say of such a child that 
he was pre-doomed to eternal death. Some 
parents, knowing in themselves that a certain 
one of their family was especially a child of 
sin, have carried always a terrible fear that no 
efforts for its salvation would avail, and so 
have been given over to a sorrow for which 
there seemed to be no remedy, even in God. 
But that is because they have failed to under- 
stand the loving will of the Heavenly Father. 
*< Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for 
railing: but contrariwise blessing; knowing 
that ye are thereunto called, that ye should in- 
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herit a blessing." 1 Pet. iii:9. Always 
thinking << concerning you thoughts of peace, 
and not of evil, to give you an expected end. " 
Jer. xxix: 11. I fully believe that the Word of 
God teaches that since all were conceived in sin, 
since all have died in Adam, consequently all 
may be born anew to life in Christ; and even 
the most unfortunate product of sin, the most 
hardened child of marital cruelty, may be led 
into the way of eternal life. 

True, many «<go astray as soon as they are 
born " (Ps. Iviii; 3), even in apparently Christian 
homes, and never are found going right. Such 
children have become the most perplexing 
problems to those who are acquainted with the 
Word of God and the expectation of those who 
believe it. Many an unbeliever is looking 
curiously on at the strange incongruity of a 
home of prayer, and its profligate children, 
and saying in his heart, << Aha! aha! where is 
now thy God? '' Many a man and woman 
whom I have found in my work have, like Job 
and Jeremiah, cursed the hour in which they 
were begotten and the day in which they were 
born (Job iii: 3; Jer. xx: 14), because of the sin- 
ning to which they were apparently doomed 
from the first. And some of these, because 
they have seen the light in homes of prayer, 
under the shadow of the church, have been 
very hard to lead to Christ. But even such 
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have been led to Christ ; and thus demonstrated 
that he came to save the utterly lost. 

After all that has been said of heredity and C\ 

and enviroment, and in harmony with the 
truths concerning them, is the fact that in 
child culture as well as in horticulture, as much 
at least depends on the seed as on the cultiva- ^ 

tion. But, while in horticulture, the gardener 
can afford to experiment in the seed of plant 
and tree, the experiment in human beginnings 
may involve eternal loss, in spite of all that 
can be done later on. 

Manhood means fatherhood, womanhood ^ 

means motherhood; and the teaching by which 
the child is to be given a fair start in life ^ 
should begin in the youth of its parents. We 
have in God's Word mention of a holy and \} 

blessed seed from which his children should be 
bom. * * I have been yoimg, and now am old ; 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread. He is ever merciful, 
and lendeth; and his seed is blessed. For the 
Lord loveth judgment, and forsaketh not his 
saints; they are preserved forever; but the seed 
of the wicked shall be cut off. " Ps. xxxvii : 25, 
26, 28. «« But yet in it shall be a tenth, and 
it shall return, and shall be eaten: as a teil * « 

tree, and as an oak, whose substance is in 
them, when they cast their leaves: so the holy 
seed shall be the substance thereof." Isa. 
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vi: 13. ** For I will pour water upon him that 
is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: I 
will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my bless, 
ing upon thy offspring." Isa. xliv:3. **For 
your shame ye shall have double; and for con- 
fusion they shall rejoice in their portion: there- 
fore in their land they shall possess the double: 
everlasting joy shall be unto them, For I the 
Lord love judgment, I hate robbery for burnt 
offering ; and I will direct their work in truth, 
I will make an everlasting covenant with them. 
And their seed shall be known among the Gen- 
tiles, and their offspring among the people; 
all that see them shall acknowledge them, that 
they are the seed which the Lord hath 
blessed." Isa. Ixi : 7-9. " Therefore it is of 
faith, that it might be by grace; to the end 
the promise might be sure to all the seed; not 
to that only which is of the law, but to that 
also which is of the faith of Abraham; who is 
the father of us all;" Rom. iv: 14-16. This 
holy seed cannot, however, be matured in a 
defiled temple, amid impure practises of 
thought and habit. The reading of sensational 
literature; the society of evil companions; the 
degeneration of brain, blood, muscle, and 
bone, through unhygienic food ; the use of to- 
bacco and alcoholic drinks, — anything in the 
life of body or soul which Christ himself would 
not have indulged; which he, as our Creator, 
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has not appointed or approved for us, will so 
nearly spoil the life principle from which the 
child is to spring that he shall, at best, have 
a long and bitter fight for his own soul ; and 
only be saved at last as by the ** skin of his 
teeth." It is no easy thing for the child of 
< * Adam's blemished seed " to learn the lessons of 
faith in God, on which everything of salvation 
depends. The conditions under which he 
comes into the world are evil enough when 
father and mother have from their own youth 
kept themselves as holy vessels unto the Lord ; 
lived honestly in all things, obedient to the 
teachings which he has given in his word. 
* * And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto Aaron, saying. Whosoever he be 
of thy seed in their generations that hath any 
blemish, let him not approach to offer the 
bread of his God. For whatsoever man he be 
that hath a blemish, he shall not approach: a 
blind man, or a lame, or he that hath a flat 
nose, or anything superfluous, or a man that 
is brokenfooted, or brokenhanded, or crook- 
backed, or a dwarf, or that hath a blemish in 
his eye, or be scurvey, or scabbed, or 
hath his stones broken; no man that hath a 
blemish of the seed of Aaron the priest shall 
come nigh to ofifer the offerings of the Lord 
made by fire: he hath a blemish; he shall not 
come nigh to offer the bread of his God. He 
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shall eat the bread of his God, both of the 
most holy, and of the holy. Only he shall not 
go in unto the vail, nor eome nigh unto the 
altar, because he hath a blemish; that he pro- 
fane not my sanctuaries: for I the Lord do 
sanctify them. And Moses told it unto Aaron, 
and to his sons, and unto all the children of 
Israel." Lev. xxi: 16-24. "For they have 
taken of their daughters for themselves, and 
for their sons: so that the holy seed have 
mingled themselves with the people of those 
lands: yea, the hand of the princes and rulers 
hath been chief in this trespass." Ezra ix: 2. 
<* And the seed of Israel separated themselves 
from all strangers, and stood and confessed 
their sins, and the iniquities of their fathers." 
Neh. Ix : 2. < < And did not he make one ? Yet 
had he the residue of the spirit. And where- 
fore one ? That he might seek a goodly seed. 
Therefore take heed to your spirit, and let 
none deal treacherously against the wife of 
his youth." Mai. ii:15. "Be ye therefore 
followers of God, as dear children; and walk 
in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
given himself for us an offering and a sacrifice 
to God for a sweet-smelling savior. But for- 
nication, and all uncleanness, or covetous- 
ness, let it not be once named among you, as 
becometh saints; neither filthiness, nor foolish 
talking, nor jesting, which are not convenient: 
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but rather giving of thanks. For this ye 
know, that no whoremonger, nor unclean per- 
son, nor covetous man, who is an idolater, hath 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God. Let no man deceive you with vain 
words: for because of these things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobe- 
dience. Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them. For ye were sometimes darkness, but 
now are ye light in the Lord: walk as children 
of light: (For the fruit of the Spirit is in all 
goodness and righteousness and truth ;) proving 
what is acceptable unto the Lord. And have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them. For it is 
a shame even to speak of those things which are 
done of them in secret. But all things that 
are reproved are made manifest by the light: 
for whatsover doth make manifest is light. 
Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light. See then that ye walk circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil. Where- 
fore be ye not unwise, but understanding what 
the will of the Lord is. And be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess ; but be filled with 
the spirit; speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord; 
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giving thanks always for all things unto God 
and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; submitting yourselves one to another 
in the fear of God. Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as imto the Lord. 
For the husband is the head of the wife, even 
as Christ is the head of the church: and he is 
the savior of the body. Therefore as the 
church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives 
be to their own husbands in every thing. 
Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it; that 
he might sanctify and cleanse it with the wash- 
ing of water by the word. That he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that 
it should be holy and without blemish. So 
ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth him- 
self. For no man ever yet hated his own flesh ; 
but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the 
Lord the church: for we are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones. For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery : but 
I speak concerning Christ and the church. 
Nevertheless let every one of you in particular 
so love his wife even as himself ; and the wife 
see that she reverence her husband." Ephe- 
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sians v. "And whatsoever ye do in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by him/' 
Col, iii:17. <* Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsover ye do, do all to the glory 
of God." 1 Cor. x:31. Obedience to these 
pure words will preserve the life foimtain from 
actual defilement in their own generation; but 
cannot eliminate the taint of sin from the 
child's heredity; and when to all the past is 
added a father tainted with narcotics, a family 
table spread with indigestable and exciting 
compounds, a mother who is almost cut in two 
with strings and belts, and whose every phys- 
ical organ is crowded out of place; when the 
selfishness of Lot, the disobedience of his wife, 
the deception of Jacob, and the unchastity of 
David have been copied, without their repent- 
ance and instead of their virtues, then child- 
hood becomes pitiful indeed. But thanks be 
to our God, it is not even then hopeless, since 
Christ lives. 

Any guest who takes the family by surprise 
is at a disadvantage; how much more the child, 
whose coming has not been gladly anticipated 
and prepared fori He should never be a surprise 
nor a regret. He should be sent for, — person- 
ally invited to home and heart, — expected, pre- 
pared for as an honered guest. His earliest hab- 
itation should be guarded from anything that 
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could mar the perfectness of the budding exist- 
ence. Nothing should be permitted to crowd 
him out of his rightful elbow-room. Nothing 
tainted in foods for body, soul or spirit, should 
touch the fountain of his life. The spirit of 
God himself should be allowed to control all 
the conditions by which he is surrounded. A 
blight like mildew has fallen on many a child 
before birth because his was an imwilling 
mother; — ^because the heart from which he was 
nourished was not pure enough to see God in 
her motherhood, and to think those thoughts 
of God about her child, and how he came to be, 
by which both she and he should have been 
sanctified, not. shamed. 

One of the devices of Satan for the ruin of 
the race has been to train the mind to think 
with shame of God's creative work in and 
through us; and one of the necessary reforma- 
tions, if we would have peace in our homes, 
must be that by which we shall cease to feel^ 
as well as to believe, that He has been obliged 
to employ degrading methods for the accom- 
plishment of any of His purposes. ''And God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it: and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth upon 
the water." Gen. i: 28. And ** The command- 
ment of the Lord is pure." Ps. xix: 8. 
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The wish that her child might never have 
been ; that something might yet prevent him 
from becoming an actual care; the belief that 
his pre-natal existence is not life, and so has 
not the claim of the living; that it would not 
be a very great crime to prevent it from be- 
coming such, — any of these poisoned drops 
distilled from the mother's heart into that of 
the little one whom she is carrying under her 
own, will make all of after-life bitter for both ; 
unless, by true repentance, and by crucifixion 
through the blood and cross of Christ, that 
bitterness is sweetened at last. And even 
then that crucifixion will be as terrible for the 
human as was His for the Divine One. 

The cleansing of the temple, * * which temple 
ye are," is the first step toward a peaceful 
government in a houseful of children. 



Heredity and Environment. 

Heredity is a mighty force, but it has its 
limitations. It works both ways; so that, 
while we can not afford to ignore it, we need 
not be terrorized by it. One ipother said to 
me: ** I am afraid of heredity. Just to think 
of the awfulness of eating sour grapes, and 
setting your children's teeth on edge! I refuse 
to look into it. I can not help what my chil- 
dren have inherited, and I believe it would 
drive me insane if the thought of the evil 
things which must result to them should get 
to running about in my brain." 

But where knowledge may mean life it is a 
crime: murder at that: to be ignorant. It is 
only the most selfish life that can shut itself 
up to its own generation, saying, as did Louis 
XV. of France: ** These things must go on as 
well as possible while I live; after that they 
must go on as they will: — after me, the 
deluge." 

To become acquainted with the laws, by the 
ignorant violation of which, we have brought 
evil into the lives of our children, is one of the 
greatest of obligations ; and to find the remedy 
for the evil in the operation of these same 
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laws, is not only an obligation, but a wonder- 
ful opportunity. That we may be able to make 
the same laws by which evil is transmitted 
operate for the palliation of the consequences 
of our sins and mistakes, in generations that 
are to follow, reveals to us the benevolent 
forethought of God. He has made it possible 
for every generation to turn the tide of its 
evil heredity back upon itself, while that 
which is good and pure may be sent on its 
blessed way into the future. This possibility, 
however, is not in man; it is alone in God, 
through the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and only for those who will honestly consecrate 
their powers to him, and patiently work 
together with him for the subjugation of their 
entire being to his truth. 

Heredity finds its limitations in environ- 
ment, and the powers which use it as a 
medium of influence. It is through the things 
by which the child is surrounded that good or 
evil comes to him, and develops in him. It 
does not require a large evil to ruin an almost 
perfect environment. Eden was perfect in all 
save the serpent which found his way into its 
sacred enclosure. With him forever shut out, 
it would have been the same old Eden still ; and 
out of it would have gone a race of innocent 
but untried beings to people the world. 
This, however, would not have been an 
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unmixed good; for the possibilities to tempta- 
tion and a fall would have remained. Sin and 
ruin might still have been in the future; for as 
long as sin is possible anywhere, it must be 
possible to any who have never learned how to 
use that power of resistance by which it is 
prevented. 

It is the work of the home, armed with the 
powers of the gospel, to create an environ- 
ment that shall develop the ability, not only 
to resist the devil, where Adam yielded; but 
also to overcome the evil heredity which 
resulted from that yielding. This environ- 
ment is to be constructed of material things: 
things in themselves, perhaps, as insignificant 
as the dust of the earth. But the result is to 
be an organic body through which the Spirit 
of God will work his work of salvation, or 
through which the same old serpent will work 
his work of destruction. 

The house in which the child lives ; the peo- 
ple he lives with; the faces, the voices, which, 
like the chisel and the hammer of the sculptor, 
are always hacking away at him; the clothing 
he wears; the furniture he uses; the food, the 
books, the pictures; those who come and go; 
the work and the leisure, the conversations or 
silences, together with the atmosphere which 
he breathes, — all go to make up this wonderful 
medium through which his life is to be made 
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better or worse than that which went before 
him. 

The influence upon the child of even the 
walls by which he is surrounded when the 
doors must be shut, and all made snug, can 
not be computed. Are they in harmony with 
our Father's beautiful house, — of '*all out- 
doors," which has been the little one's delight 
during the open season? or are they in cold, 
repellant contrast? Are they warm, em- 
bracing walls, which mellow all sound into 
music? or are they bare and hard, catching 
every tone as some rocky cavern might do, 
and throwing it back in spiteful echoes? Will 
they draw and hold, or will they repel the 
memory of the boy as he goes out into the 
world? Will he long to be a poet, that he 
may sing of them? or will he, if a poet, sing 
of any other than his father's house? Will his 
home stand to him as the type of the **many 
mansions " ? or will it be remembered simply 
as a lodging place of doubtful comforts on the 
way to death? 

Costly material is not requisite to an en- 
vironment through which God can do his best 
work for the children. God's poor, rich in 
faith and love, can make of the most humble 
home, with meager furnishing, that charmed 
enclosure which shall shut in a beauty of life 
that time can never dim; and a sweetness of 
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harmony that shall strike the key to loves' 
grandest song. The old kitchen, with its 
cook-stove, and the commonest utensils, has 
been like a temple of God in the memory of not 
a few who have risen to greatness, simply be- 
cause love and truth sanctified it, and made of 
it an environment through which God could 
shine. 

Of course, we must not forget that the 
whole wide world contributes to this wonder- 
ful combination which we call environment. It 
surrounds our children in concentric circles, 
each with its own atmosphere and correspond- 
ing influence. The outer world, the neigh- 
borhood, the school, the church; each help to 
compose this environment; but the Twrae is in- 
tended to be the inner compartment, — the in- 
sulated chamber, cut off from all that is out- 
side, so that only helpful currents, communi- 
cated along Heaven appointed conductors, can 
penetrate it, and touch the springs of the 
character that is being formed within, — char- 
acter which, once formed, can be trusted to 
overcome even the power of an evil heredity, 
instead of being overcome by it. 



VL 



The Young Child. 

Many of the perplexities which make life 
a burden in the average home result from 
a misconception of child nature, and a lack of 
tact in dealing with it. As long as the baby, 
in its smiling happiness, is in arms, all goes 
well. He is a ** well-spring of joy ; " and the 
first dawnings of intelligence, his first efforts 
at imitation, are so surprising and sweet 
that they can be no less than a constant 
source of delight. But just as soon as he 
passes out of infancy into childhood, and 
begins to assert himself, mischief commences. 
In all his little ways he runs counter to 
the plans of his elders ; but he is held just as 
responsible as though he had been, for an 
indefinite period, away at some first-class 
training-school, and had just returned, know- 
ing as much as his parents, and better able to 
judge of right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
as well as more practised in self-control. 

It seems seldom to enter the minds of his 
parents that the child knows absolutely noth- 
ing ; and that his first lessons — those that will 
be built into the foundation of thought and 
character — are to be given him from the 
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tones, glances and gestures of those about 
him, even before he can understand their 
words. 

Careful study of the young child is the 
first thing necessary to the well-being of 
all concerned. This study should begin with a 
candid knowledge of one's own inner life as the 
source from which the child-nature has sprung. 
One's own memory of personal childish ex- 
perience should indicate the method to be 
pursued in government. The experiences of 
father and mother should make an outline 
chart of at least things to be avoided in 
the next generation. Every child has a right 
to profit by the failures of its grandparents as 
well as by their successes. 

I know a young mother who is diligently 
trying to save her baby daughter from the 
suffering, both physical and mental, which 
she has endured all her life from lack of self- 
control. She was trained by her mother, 
herself a creature of impulse, so as to get 
what she wanted, by a battle of passions, 
which kept the house in confusion, and 
tore like a succession of cyclones through 
the entire period of childhood and youth. 
After her marriage she was in danger of 
making wreckage of life and love ; but sud- 
denly awakening to the situation, as she saw 
the same thing about to be repeated in her 
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child, by a few masterful efforts she brought 
herself under the control of her maturer judg- 
ment, and then set to work to counter- train her 
daughter. She studies her every hour, keeping 
before her like an open book the memory of her 
own nearly ruined life and of her mother's part 
in it, and, scrupulously avoiding everything 
which she has reason to believe led to her un- 
fortunate development, she is trying to be all 
that her mother was not, and to avoid all that 
she knew her to be, which in her relation to her 
child, brought evil upon them both. 

Think of it, mothers and fathers I What an 
unenviable fame for a parent — to have his chil- 
dren feel that in all that makes for strength, 
purity and beauty of character, he must avoid 
following the example, and must unlearn the 
lessons of his earliest teachers ! 

A great mistake is made in trying to bend 
the young life to the pattern of the old idea. 
Much of the beauty of the divine plan in human 
development has been lost, so that it has never 
blessed our sight ; simply because the child has 
been trained instead of developed. He should 
be permitted to unfold, naturally, that which 
he has brought with him hidden in the bud of 
his nature, in the most genial atmosphere 
of consecrated love. Each developing charac- 
teristic should be analyzed, and compared with 
what the parent knows of the secret of his own 
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life and habits. By this means alone can there 
be discovered the safe clew to his education in 
the art and science of living. He has taken up 
into himself, out of two long lines of ancestry, 
many elements, from which something entirely 
new is to be evolved. No horticulturist ever 
watched the evolution of a new variety in fruit 
or flower with half the enthusiastic interest 
which ought to attend the study and education 
of the most ordinary child. 

Behind that little face, with its innocent 
eyes and laughing lips, may be concealed that, 
which, if it has a chance, will by and by stir a 
million hearts with its power for weal or woe. 
Have a care how you hinder its expression ! 
Give the child a chance to utter, in his own 
way, all that is within. Keep your ears and 
eyes open. Encourage, draw out, study to 
understand him as he reveal^ himself; and by 
the most sympathetic influence teach him how 
to grow that which is for blessing, and sup- 
press that which is for evil. Teach him self- 
training, — there is no other training which 
trains, none but self-government which gov- 
erns, none but self-help which helps. Teach 
him unselfishness, for this is the only real life. 
Some have said: ** Never do anything for a 
child that he can do for himself;" but, believe 
me, this is unsound philosophy: — nothing could 
prove a more fruitful source of selfishness. 
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Rather, never do for yourself anything that 
the child can do for you; and yourself do for 
him those little services which will bring you 
both into love's sweet system of exchange. 
Hang up his cap for him when he throws it 
down, without frown or rebuke, but with lov- 
ing smiles instead, and he wiil learn to take 
yours from your hand and put it away, and to 
save you the care of his own. Wait for him, 
and he will wait for you. Snarl, and he will 
snarl back. Strike him, and he will strike, — 
if not you, yet the cat, the dog, and his play- 
fellow; and by and by you yourself may feel 
the weight of his hand. Be courteous to him, 
and he will put on graciousness as a garment, 
and treat you with reverence all his life long. 
In religious matters we shall save ourselves 
a great deal of trouble if we remember that 
the child is at first all physical, as the lily is 
all bulb. He holds within him the germ of all 
that is to be of him; but it must be permitted 
to follow its own law of development, or it 
will be ruined. After a while he begins to 
manifest the signs of mental growth; but the 
spiritual nature is of much later awakening; — 
first the bud, then the bloom. It is of no 
use at all to expect the bulb to be the blos- 
som, or the body to be or act like the soul ; and 
if you treat it as if it were, you lose all. 
It is of the earth earthy; it can live only 
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on material things, as the bulb lives in and 
from the soil. The stalk and the leaf also 
are not the blossom, but necessary to it. God 
knows its appointed time, and if he can 
have his way with you and your child, he 
will bring forth, by and by, its perfect beauty 
and crown. The bulb dies that the lily may 
come to perfection. So with man, — ^first that 
which is earthy; then, by slower growth, 
through life and death to newer life, that 
which is spiritual. 

The healthy child has no ability to be spirit- 
ually minded; he can ape religion to a degree 
that is pitiful, and which he will remember 
with disgust. He can know right from 
wrong if he is carefully taught. He can learn 
those truths out of which spirituality is pro- 
duced by the energy of the Holy Spirit; but 
these things are as the rain, the dew, the 
sunlight, the cultivation, by which the flower 
of spirituality is perfected. He can be truly 
converted, — born of the Spirit, — and to this end 
it is the right of every child to be taught, and 
then left to the brooding of the Spirit, which 
alone can make truth fruitful to salvation. 
But remember that the new birtl^ does not 
take him out of childhood, or make him a man 
before his time. He will still be interested in 
childish things if he is healthy, as God intends 
him to be. To nag a growing child with ef- 
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forts to compel him to do things from the 
same motives which actuate those who have 
passed through life's stern discipline ; to worry 
him because he cannot know and see the 
things of God as you do; because he cannot 
read the Bible with your relish, nor yet dis- 
like things that you have come to hate, is to 
make him an intellectual infidel before he has 
had time to open his spiritual eyes. Nagging 
is to the spiritual development of the child 
what his methed of cultivation is to his ker- 
nel of corn — digging it up every day to see if 
it has sprouted. 

God gave you your child to study, as a book 
in which is a new revelation of his love to you, 
and in which you are to express, day by day, 
your love to him. It is a true story, — no fic- 
tions are ever found in these pages, — and by 
the secrets written there we, who have the 
honor of fatherhood and motherhood, shall be 
judged. 



VII. 

The Little Body. 

I suppose there are few mothers who have 
not listened eagerly for any sound or word 
which would indicate that the new-bom child 
was ** all right," — not misshapen or lacking 
in parts. To be assured that it is ^ < a fair and 
proper child," is to be able to forget her pain, 
and rest. If there be defects, how anxiously 
the heart and brain labor through the hours of 
convalescense with the question as to how such 
defects can be remedied, deformities reduced; 
whether or not science is equal to such emer- 
gencies! This is instinctive with every 
mother. Then how reasonable that she should 
seek to understand the little body, its anatomy, 
and the laws of its development! One of the 
most important preparations for the coming of 
the child is a careful study of the physical 
structure ; what must be done and what avoided 
to secure strength and beauty. 

The effect of drugs, atmospheres, the 
mother's food, and of its own clothing, on the 
little new life should be thoroughly understood. 
The practice of stuffing the delicate stomach 
with made foods, with which the * * drop of al- 
cohol " has been mixed << to take off the wind," 
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has been the cause of untold evil, not only to 
the stomach itself, but from thence reaching 
out into the moral and spiritual life, has 
brought disaster to the entire nature. 

It is not alone through the stomach that evil 
tendencies may enter which will make govern- 
ment and self-government difficult, but through 
the inspiratory organs. To inhale the fumes 
of tobacco, the smoke of frying grease which 
accompanies the breakfast of griddle-cakes, 
the steam of coffee, and in fact, the usual 
kitchen atmosphere, is for the child to be poi- 
soned. Take the ordinary farmer's dinner in 
course of preparation on a winter's day, when 
the outer air is carefully excluded, with the 
baby in the midst, — the cabbage, potatoes, 
onions, meat, and coffee, which contribute their 
quota to the odors which permeate the house, 
and which the child must inhale. The strong 
housekeeper, moving rapidly about, will find 
her head growing heavy, and come to dinner 
without an appetite; and yet every one will 
wonder what has happened to the baby to make 
him so fretful. 

In cooking even the most healthful foods, 
the steam and odors should be carried into the 
flue. A convenient method is to shut your 
dinner into the oven, and let it simmer in 
secret. It will take longer, but all results will 
be more satisfactory. There should always be 
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some inlet of fresh air. Drafts must, of course, 
be avoided; but a steady current of pure air is 
absolutely necessary for the child. Do not 
keep him in the kitchen if you can avoid it. 
Do not accustom him to a heated atmosphere. 
A low temperature with plenty of warm cloth- 
ing, in a quiet, well-ventilated room, will help 
to make a good baby. The constant stir and 
change which fill the workroom of a home; the 
continual whirl of faces about the child's cradle ; 
the touchings and cooings, however caressing, 
are more than the delicate eyes, ears, and 
nerves of the little one can endure. He be- 
comes excited, tired, and fretful. Fretfulness 
becomes habitual, and soon many ugly tempers 
begin to develop, which have simply been thrust 
upon him from the things that, by a little 
knowledge and carefulness, could have been 
entirely prevented. 

The sweetness of babyhood is often quickly 
blighted. The eyes grow weak and watery, 
the mouth and nose become habitually wet, the 
face pale, perhaps pimply, and the scalp 
scabby. 

" Teething," says one. Yes; but he should 
not lose his beauty and loveliness simply be- 
cause he is performing a function so natural as 
cutting his teeth; and if he is thoroughly un- 
derstood, his needs accommodated, and he is 
surroimded by right conditions, he may keep 
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his winsomeness through all the necessary 
changes of his little life. 

To illustrate how much may result from a 
little well-directed knowledge of the child's in- 
ternal organism, as well as of food combina- 
tions, I will give a case which I knew person- 
ally. A certain baby cried almost constantly 
from her birth, until she had worn everybody 
out. Resort was had to many expedients to 
make rest possible to those who had the care 
of her. She circulated like a bad penny. She 
would be sent from home with her nurse for a 
few days, and back again as soon as possible; 
no one could keep her long at a time. Only 
when asleep could she be endured, and sleep 
was uncertain. At night she had a large 
chamber to herself, father, mother, and nurse 
taking turns in occupying a smaller one which 
opened from it, in this way giving each two 
nights in which to rest as best they could with 
the voice of her screaming filling the house. 

When she was about fourteen months old, 
her grandmother came to see what was the 
matter with the child. Grandma did not be- 
lieve that there was any need of such a state 
of things, and proposed to correct it if she 
co\ild have undisputed authority. The urgency 
of the case at once clothed her with all re- 
quisite powers, and she went to work. She 
found that many things had to be considered 
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by this time; for the habit of crying had to be 
broken, as well as the cause removed. I can 
not go into the whole history of the case; but 
only show how the grand result turned on very 
simple things. 

The grandmother discovered constipation, 
and a fine red rash under the skin, which, while 
not very noticeable, was enough to produce irri- 
tation. As soon as the little body became warm, 
this would redden and burn; but on exposure 
to the air it would fade out so as to be 
scarcely perceptible, and thus had escaped no- 
tice. The food had been malted milk, cow's 
milk, mutton broth, and a soft curdled egg 
once a day. She was fed every three hours. 
The first change in her program was as fol- 
lows: At 6 A. M. she was given all the water 
she could drink, and an hour later a ripe pear, 
sometimes two, peaches and apples in their 
season, all scraped to a pulp, with a graham 
cracker or two moistened with the fruit. At 
eleven o'clock she was given bread, crackers, 
and sterilized milk mixed with lime-water. She 
was then hung in a hammock on the back 
porch, so covered that neither light nor air 
would disturb her, and left to go to sleep. She 
was kept comfortable as to clothing, etc. Tal- 
com powder was applied to prevent the irrita- 
tion from the rash, and then if she cried, she 
was left to cry alone. At no time was any 
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crying to be noticed. As soon as it began, 
she was apparently forsaken. At 3 p. m. she 
she had fruit, with graham crackers; and at 
seven o'clock, with her bottle of milk and lime- 
water, she went to bed. In less than two 
weeks the difficulty was so far overcome that 
the house became habitable and the nights rest- 
ful. Before a month passed, she had almost 
ceased to cry at all, and began to develop the 
sweetest baby ways that could be imagined. 
She seemed herself to realize that a great press- 
ure was removed from her little soul, and to 
appreciate the change. It was such a reaction 
as can hardly be understood by those who have 
not passed through a similar experience. She 
so suddenly developed into health and happy 
life that it appeared almost miraculous. 

The study of the child's body from head to 
foot should be the mother's daily practice. Every 
organ should have the most careful notice. 
Many a child has been misunderstood all his 
life because his vision was defective, and no 
one suspected the fact. He has become deaf 
because his ears were not properly cared for; 
the accumulation of wax has closed up the 
passage, even pressing against the ear-drum, 
and has been the cause of a lifelong trouble. 
The nasal passages, for the lack of a little deli- 
cate attention, have become clogged, and catarrh 
has resulted from simple disregard of ordinary 
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cleanliness. Injury has been wrought by 
harsh means in the endeavor to secure this. 
A pin-head is a dangerous instrument to in- 
sert into a baby's nostril; a little soft roll of 
linen is sufficient. How many children in the 
average home are ever taught to brush their 
teeth after each meal and on rising in the morn- 
ing while the more ** uncomely parts" are 
treated not only with neglect but dishonor. 

Such food as is served to children in the 
majority of homes, as well as neglect in care, 
will produce irritation of the groin, and of the 
anus, if not actual prolapse of the bowel, to- 
gether with pin worms, all of which often 
combine to cause impure habits, and such suf- 
fering as will make it impossible for the child 
to behave in any sense of the word. He will 
be ** possessed of the devil" of discomfort, 
and will be very <'hard to manage." 

Many children are born with a tendency to 
irritation of the sexual organs, which will lead 
to impurity, unclean thinking and action, 
unless the evil is nipped in the bud. Careful 
study of the parts affected, and the most deli- 
cate and intelligent treatment will be required 
such as can only be given by a mother who fully 
appreciates her office, and who is so fully taught 
by the word and Spirit of God that she will see 
the safe course to follow in all these things. 
The terrible scourge of impurity, and the 
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plague of secret vice, which have destroyed the 
beauty of so many childish faces, have resulted 
more from the ignorance of mothers than from 
any other cause. Satan has his stronghold 
here at the fountain of life, because it is here 
that God would most intimately associate him- 
self in sacred relations with the race; and the 
enemy of all purity can only be prevented 
from perfecting his deadly work in the grow- 
ing child by the most constant vigilance from 
infancy on through childhood and youth. 

You have seen children whose hands were 
continually dropping downward, simply be- 
cause they were in a state of constant physical 
irritation, for which they were not responsible. 
No child will habitually put his hands on any 
part of his body which is in a normal condi- 
tion. This irritation is sometimes caused by 
tight and badly shaped clothing. Too many 
folds of the napkin on the baby will produce 
heat. Drawers that are too short, or which are 
so made as to chafe the parts, are to be avoided. 
If the child rubs or handles any part of his 
body, it needs examination, treatment, and 
cure. The greatest care should be taken in his 
bath, and among the earliest lessons which he 
should learn is that he must not handle these 
organs. The mother does not fail to teach 
him that if anything happens to irritate the 
eye, ear, nose, or throat, he is to come to her 
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at once, as sight and hearing are at stake: this 
same carefulness should extend to the more 
important parts, upon the health of which 
depends the very life of soul as well as body. 

Impurity of thought takes root here in prac- 
tice and habit, and from hence branches out 
into every avenue of the entire being, and 
destroys for two worlds. The habit of secret 
vice, once formed, is terrible in its tenacious 
hold; and yet it can be cured. I know a man, 
now great and pure, filled with good works for 
the world, who at seventeen was a wreck from 
evil practices, of which neither father nor mother 
had ever so much as dreamed. A sister of about 
twenty-three years, who was a teacher, and 
who had had her eyes opened to much sad 
truth, suspected the cause of her brother's con- 
dition. She consulted the family physician, 
gained the confidence of her brother, and in- 
spired him to efforts which she aided by watch- 
ing beside him during the nights, taking her 
sleep by day, until the terrible grip of habit 
was broken, and he, by the grace of God, was 
saved. This man does not hesitate to say that 
all that he is, and all that he is able to do in 
the work of God, is the result of the efforts of 
this sister. 

The child should be taught by his mother 
that it is the office of the sexual organ, more 
than anything else, to bring him into copart- 
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nership with God as the Creator; and for this 
reason is especially sacred, and should be 
under the mother's care until the child is old 
enough to understand and care for himself. 



VIII. 

Concerning Circumcision. 

Human life has been downward from Eden. 
Each generation has awakened to earlier cor- 
ruption, until innocent impurity, paradoxical 
as it sounds, has become the pitiful fact of the 
childhood- world. 

I must believe that God considered this pos- 
sibility, and planned to. forestall it, when he 
made certain especial provisions for the health 
of his people: for disease is the soil of impu- 
rity. That he intended to reduce to the mini- 
mum the power of perverted fleshly appetites is 
evident, to the end that the thinking powers 
should be kept able to consider Truth. 
' No form of blight touches so many other 
lives, and so pitifully, as sexual impurity. No- 
where does the curse fall earlier and linger 
later. From no other cause is life made so 
short, weak and hopeless. 

Satan has here entrenched himself amid 
silences, which he has determined shall never be 
broken. It must always be a shame to think of 
his unclean work; but Love and Purity have 
been compelled to bear much of shame ever since 
sin came into the world. The heart of Christ 
broke under its burden, and every fellow la- 
borer with Christ must be willing to endure 
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his share for Christ's sake. Shame or no 
shame, there must be warning and instruction. 
The enemy of all virtue has tried to aggravate 
this sense of shame into a conviction of sin; 
and so compel protest to drop back into silence ; 
but the alarm of love can never be suppressed 
as long as danger continues; and from love's 
determined search, nothing can be long hidden, 
either of evil or its cure. 

Because this is true, there has occurred an 
awakening to the hygenic importance of a cer- 
tain operation, kindred to the old rite of cir- 
cumcision, in which is found the physical rem- 
edy for an evil that kills the soul ; and for which 
it is the only practical, help, since this evil does 
its work before the victim is capable of acting 
from principle or by faith. 

As a religious ordinance circumcision is still 
in existence among the Jews, and as some spe- 
cial forms of venereal disease became more and 
more manifest among other nations, while the 
Jew went almost entirely free, the discovery 
was made that the old rite, which, as a religious 
ordinance, became obsolete in Christ, had a 
value for both boys and girls as a cleansing and 
preventive process. 

It has always been the Heavenly Father's 
plan to rob sinning of every possible advan- 
tage. He would make it as easy as possible for 
men to escape the devil of impurity; and so when 
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lust had conceived and brought forth a race that 
carried from birth the mark of Satan, even in 
the guileless flesh of childhood ; a spot of irrita- 
tion and uncleanness which bred diseased imag- 
inings ; it was fitting that He should as in other 
forms of poisoning, leave, where it could be 
found, an antidote, in a means of physical cor- 
rection, by which the child should be restored to 
something like what he would have been if he 
had been conceived and bom in sinlessness, in- 
stead of sin; and so should be able to begin life 
with a reasonably fair chance of overcoming in 
his inevitable encounter with Satan. In these 
momentous days the enemy of God and man 
will make the most of every point of vantage 
for his work of ruin ; and if we fail to make the 
most of every means of protection and salvation 
for our children, we shall come under the 
censure implied in the words of Christ when 
He said that < » The children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of 
light." 

Destruction will be both swift and sure, un- 
less a mighty <* working together," by God 
and his people, in the home, can prevail 
against it. 

Satan has been quick to realize the fertility 
of childhood for his sowing. He has counted 
on an earlier harvest in each succeeding gener- 
ation; until now, at last, he has taken his sta- 
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tion at the cradle; has planted the seeds of 
moral leprosy in the delicate flesh of the smil- 
ing babe, and claims early youth for his sickle. 
He has turned the laws of heredity to his own 
advantage, using the corrupted appetites of 
parents; the flesh-eating, tobacco, strong 
drink, and incontinence upon the children to 
such an extent that to day there can scarcely 
be found a child whose sexual organs are not 
abnormally sensitive; while the poor little vic- 
tim of circumstances which were entirely be- 
yond his control, is all unconscious of what it 
means. 

Thoughtful fathers, mothers and teachers 
are in despair over the horrible revelations of 
<*depravity " in young children; while many 
others are unconscious of danger, and even un- 
willing to be enlightened; and all the world 
is kept busy trying to devise some means by 
which the moral quagmire under our feet may 
be prevented from breaking through the thin 
crust of polite society. 

We know from God's word that we can not 
prevent evil men from waxing worse and 
worse (Tim. iii: 13); we can not turn the tide of 
iniquity that has set in for its final plunge 
over the crags of Time; but Christian parents 
should be able to at least save their own chil- 
dren from being engulfed by the whirlpool of 
vice. 
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The most alive question of our time is: 
What shall those parents, who have forsaken 
their own^ sins; and have truly consecrated 
themselves and their children to God, do to 
make the salvation of these children as nearly 
sure as anything external can do it? How can 
they best fence the evil out, and the child in 
with those influences that promote purity and 
lead to Christ? 

So urgent is the need, so great the peril, 
that we have not time to think of anything 
less than salvation; nor time to cavil about 
anything that will aid ever so remotely 
in preparing the way for it. We have only 
time to seize upon everything that God has 
left within our reach, which can be a means 
of protection, an element of strength, or a, 
testimony to Truth. Health food, dress re- 
form, physical culture to the furthermost ex- 
pression of Christ as He is written in the book 
of nature, in social conditions, or in our own 
members, should be as the Word of Life to us. 
Christ is truly All and in all; and any means 
by which the temple of God may be made and 
kept clean is of His own appointment. 

If the child, while he is still too young to 
recall it, can be so corrected in his body where 
Satan has taken his seat, that he shall not have 
his early thoughts constantly drawn thither; 
and while mother may have a chance to get 
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his ear for pure teaching concerning the law 
of God as it is written in his own body, before 
vice shall have made itself heard; and if that 
mother will appreciate her privilege, qualify 
herself for the teaching and faithfully do it; then 
there is a hope that he may grow up out of 
childhood with a clean memory; — that sacred 
legacy of the past which very few young men 
and women of our day have inherited. 

The memory of childhood filled with impure 
habits, unclean language and associations is 
one of the saddest burdens that any soul strug- 
gling after Christ can ever have to carry. 

We are enjoined to take every stone of 
stumbling out of the way, to ** loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to 
let the oppressed go free and to break every 
yoke'': — Isa. 58: 6; and this for which lam 
pleading is in harmony with this solemn < < fast. " 

This harmless operation in the flesh of the lit- 
tle child removes the principal cause of that pe- 
culiar irritation that leads to secret vice, giving 
physical freedom from that downward-dragging 
self-consciousness which it engenders; and a 
chance to grow the wings of a noble self-forget- 
f ulness, which is the best soil for the good seed 
of that Truth by which he must be born again. 

When the child of from two years and 
upwards begins to ruffle and rub the nose, 
scowl, squint, twist, stretch out the fingers 
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like claws, catch nervously at persons an<3 
things, cannot be still a moment; whines; is 
capricious as to appetite and tempers in gen- 
eral; you may be sure that this downward 
dragging has begun; and unless the cause 
is removed (and it can be done only by this 
operation) it will continue its destructive 
work, through every vile imagining and prac- 
tice, until, the child, grown to youth, comes to 
believe that there is no purity in the world: 
(for we never believe in that which is lost to us) 
and to blaspheme God in his despair because of 
the agonies of vice. He will be led, by men 
who have become vile, to believe that the thing 
which is called vice, is simply the natural re- 
sult of an inevitable sexual self-conciousness ; 
and that, as God is responsible for this natural 
condition, he is at liberty to charge Him with 
all the responsibility of his degradation and suf- 
fering. ** Why did not God make me right in 
the first place?" cries out some man from this 
bitter self conciousness. * * I am as He made 
me, so He is to blame." But no, no I since 
Adam gave the race over to sin, no man can be 
as God would have made him, until he is both 
born again and resurrected from the grave to 
immortality. The work of sin in the body, as 
well as in the soul, must be corrected before 
this happy condition of salvation can be in- 
sured. 
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This may seem strongly uttered, but there 
is no language strong enough to paint the tor- 
ments of a soul conscious of the iron grasp of 
the habit of impurity. The records of W. C. 
T. U. rescue work are full of revelations too 
dark and wild to live on these pages, and yet 
they have come from just such small begin- 
nings as are under the eyes of every mother; 
and might have been prevented by the use of 
that consecrated common sense which is as a 
domestic John the Baptist to prepare the way 
for Christ in every life. 

Circumcision stands as a remedial agent with 
vaccination. It is a means of correction which 
must needs be applied before there is anything 
to diagnose in the case, if you would make 
sure of the most satisfactory results. Every 
child does not need it; but it will do no harm 
to any; and if you wait for such developments 
as would lead the family physician to so order, 
you risk leaving a taint on the child*s memory 
which can never be removed. The child has a 
right to be protected from such misfortunes as 
this evil entails. I believe God will hold those 
parents responsible who fail to inform them- 
selves on this point, and so allow their chil- 
dren to grow up to the nameless miseries of 
unclean habits. 



IX. 



Atmospheres. 

The study of the child, beginning with his 
first hour of pre-natal life, should closely follow 
along with his development, and include his 
entire nature, inside and out. 

How closely the comfort and health of the 
body are related to the tempers of the soul 
few have as yet realized ; nor yet how these tem- 
pers react on the body for health or disease. 
Neither have we appreciated how that strange 
power called ^^personality " or *< spiritual at- 
mosphere," by which every individual is sur- 
rounded, in which he lives and moves, and 
through which he operates, works in the lives 
of those about him. What her ** atmosphere " 
means to her home, the average mother has 
never dreamed, nor yet what must be its effect 
upon the physical sensations as well as the 
mental processes of her child. The importance 
of at least somewhat of understanding in this 
matter is so great that it should be one of her 
first studies to find what effect her own per- 
sonality has on her child. 

You have seen a babe who, just as soon as 
he was taken up by the mother, would begin 
to lose his liveliness and brightness. He 
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might cuddle down in her arms, and seem con- 
tent; but it would be a drooping sort of con- 
tentment, which would lead to the question: 
<*Is the child suddenly ill ?" Another might 
be found, whose child would begin to pout and 
strike, pinch or kick, manifesting a peculiar 
nervous irritability, just as soon as she began 
to try to do anything with him; while another 
would cause her child to respond with joyous 
brightness to her every approach and touch, 
like a blossom to the sun. 

One mother says: **I can not understand 
why it is; but my children are always worse 
with me than with anybody else. Whose fault 
is it ? " 

Surely not the children's; for they are, as 
yet, no more responsible than is the bud, hid- 
den in its sheath. They can only be, as yet, 
what they are made to be by the influence 
which surrounds them. 

Writes another: *<I have four little ones to 
train for the Master, and nothing would give 
me greater joy than to be able to bring them 
all with me, and tell Him, Here are the chil- 
dren which you gave me. But suppose, dear 
sister, that you have begun all wrong; what 
then? I confess I am at a loss how to proceed 
with them. They have been brought up thus 
far on the principle, Do cts I say. How shall 
I begin to train them in the Lord's way? 
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How would you teach small children that they 
are responsible to God alone ? I am honestly 
seeking light on this subject, so please give 
me all the help you can, and you will have my 
lifelong gratitude. " 

First of all, in this as well as in every 
other case, the mother must earnestly and 
carefully compare herself with the effect which 
she has on her children. She must study her 
child, to this end, more closely than any belle 
ever studied her own reflection in her mirror. 
The child's conduct is little more than a reflec- 
tion of the mother's own character and nature, 
as they live the day out together, perhaps 
alone. The student-mather must not shrink 
from these revelations of herself which will be 
made by such study of her child, and of 
herself as mirrored there, nor shirk the re- 
sponsibility which it will involve. If the child 
will not come gladly at her call, or respond to 
her wishes, there is a reason for it. Whether 
that reason seems to be some peculiar pervers- 
ity of the child or not, upon the mother rests 
the responsibility of securing the power by 
which it shall be brought into harmony, and 
the evil overcome. She may have to learn to 
give an entirely difi'erent inflection to her 
voice — to cultivate a new one, maybe; she may 
have to play on a harp of many strings, acquire 
both strength and delicacy of tone of which 
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she has not supposed herself capable. Tone 
represents power, and the power of God, 
which finds its most available channel in 
the human voice — is her only hope. She will 
need to watch the effect of different forms of 
expression on the child. Any tone or word 
which brings a frown, a nervous start, a cry of 
anger, a look of fear, or rebellion, should 
never be repeated. These flashes and cries are 
danger-signals: — ^look out I If the cause is re- 
peated, it is at the peril of the entire future; 
repetition of the cause means more and more 
of a repetition of the evil tempers which it has 
aroused, until the criminal impulses of defiance 
or of deception are evolved and the disease- 
germs of anger and hatred have begun their 
destructive work in the soul. 

After the methods of training which go hand 
in hand with angry words and slappings have 
once been begun, there is never an easy place 
to stop. It is always down grade from this 
point, unless father, mother, or both together, 
are willing to throw themselves under the 
wheels until a turn can be made into a safer 
road. There is no way out of the consequences 
of such wrong-doing against the children, ex- 
cept by God's way of confession and consecra- 
tion: — confession to the children as well as to 
God. 

<* Mother is sorry she spoke that way. Let 
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us all try to be good together for Jesus' sakei 
darling." 

*< Let us not whip each other any more; for 
that is not what our Heavenly Father likes to 
have us do. Let us read here in His Book 
what we ought to do. Here is a letter which 
He has written to us about it: * Children obey 
your parents in the Lord: for this is right.' " 
Eph. vi:l. 

< < Why is it right for me to obey you, mamma, 
and you not to obey me ? ** 

** Because your father and mother are older 
than you are, and have been given the care of 
you until you are able to take care of yourself. 
It is because you are new to the world and the 
things which are in it, that God tells you to 
obey us. We know some things that you don't 
know, just as you know some things that baby 
doesn't know, or that little kitty has not 
learned. If you are not willing to obey what 
God says, and let us teach you, you will get 
hurt or sick or learn bad things, form bad 
habits, and grow up in ignorance and maybe 
never know how to do right." 

* * * * 

** What makes mamma cry ? " asked a dear 
little fellow of his quick-tempered mother, as 
he stopped before her suddenly in his rush 
through the house. 

* ^Because mamma was naughty and got angry 
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with little sister," answered the mother, who 
had truth <' in the inward part.** 

* * Oh, mamma! " with his arms about her neck, 
**I am so sorry for you. I know just how it 
feels ; but we will ask God to help you next 
time. He helps me every time that I think to 
ask Him." 

Had that mother lost or gained by the con- 
fession ? And what of the child ? 

* * * * 

** Father is to blame: he forgot what God 
said in His letter to us. " 

"What did He say?" asked the boy, who 
had but a moment before been on the. verge of 
rebellion. 

* * We will find it and see: * And, ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath: but bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.* (Eph. vi:4.) Father sees now that if 
he had not forgotten and disobeyed that word 
of God he would not have done as he did with 
you, even if you did do wrong. Now let us 
see if we can't get square by what this Book 
teaches us, all together, and stay so." 

 » » * 

«< I don't like to do things when folks look at 
me that way." 

<* Neither do I, dear. I will try to stop look- 
ing that way. Will you help me by doing right 
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yourself ? Shall we help each other, you and 
I, to look agreeable all the time, and do 
nght?" 

Try it, and see what it will do for the little 
ones who are hard to govern. 

**But," you say, **one must have great self - 
control to be able to do that way" 

Truly, And if one has not self-control, what 
then? 



X. 



Government in the Home. 

Let it be remembered especially in studying 
this subject that we are considering a Chris- 
tian home, where both parents, truly led of the 
Spirit of God, have consecrated their children 
to Him. God has made no provision for any 
other home or life. From the standpoint of 
this fact the things which I have to say are 
practical; but from any other point of view, 
they would be impossible and foolish. 

Government is of God ; He only knows how 
to safely administer it. He only can teach 
any man how to exercise authority so as to es- 
cape those tangles which culminate in injustice, 
despotism, or anarchy. The father, who, like 
Paul, will not **dare to speak of any of those 
things which Christ hath not wrought " by him, 
to make the children ** obedient, by word and 
deed;" who accepts God's model of government, 
and adopts His method, in which no coercion is 
found, but absolute liberty; together with sym- 
pathetic teaching, as well as patience with fail- 
ures; will escape those domestic wars which 
have so often made the heart of childhood like 
a battle-field, strewn with the corpses of Faith, 
Love, and Hope, while every evil passion fed 
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upon them, as unclean hirds of prey on car- 
rion. 

Let us look into God's method for a moment, 
remembering that we, at our largest, are only 
as little children to Him who is the Father of 
alli We shall never be ** grown up " until we 
shall have put on immortality; (perhaps not 
then, very soon.) It is well to also remember 
that child and parent sustain precisely the 
same relation to God; each to be taught by the 
same word; amenable to the same law; saved 
by the same gospel; that the tall father and 
the little child must come with the same 
daily confession of sin to the same Christ, and 
obtain the same pardon, in the same way, if 
they would know hope and heaven. 

God's method, which is given for our exam- 
ple, is never to forget the weakness of the 
weak; never to lose sight of environment and 
its influence; and to demand nothing that can 
not be given. According to the measure of 
the needs which our sinning, ignorance and 
stubbornness have created, is the outlay of 
God's love and patience toward us. He asks 
of His children only the best that they can do, 
with all that He can supply for their help out 
of the riches of His grace. He never stops to 
measure this grace by our worthiness to re- 
ceive, or ability to appreciate. Such is the at- 
titude of the great Father toward His children; 
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and this is to be the model according to which 
the earthly father must plan his government, 
if he would preserve it from ruin. 

God should be the recognized head of the 
home, and His word the one law by which its 
affairs are administered. There is in the aver- 
age man that which causes a desire to govern 
in his own right; and the little child in the 
home ; or anything weaker than himself, is apt 
to feel the heavy hand of that despotism into 
which government is sure to degenerate as 
soon as man's word is made to supplant that of 
God's. One would suppose that any Christian 
father, among his earliest lessons, would have 
learned that God must have the first place in 
the mind of his child; but the deplorable fact 
is that some never learn it. The child hears, 
day after day: *'/ tell you.'* <*Do you not 
hear mef ** Why don't you do as / say ? " 
* < My word is law in my house ! " * ^Tll teach you 
better than to say * Why ? ' to me T' with all 
of which he is made to feel the weight of the 
human hand so heavily that he is in terror of 
the divine power which it is supposed to rep- 
resent; and, finally, by and by, in sheer desper- 
ation he flees from the one, and ignores and dis- 
believes the other; rushing out into the world 
to take his place in its affairs, filled with the 
principles of coercion which have been prac- 
ticed on him; and which, like active disease 
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germs, he throws off upon society, to the in- 
jury of everthing in life which he touches. 

The child should be made to know, from his 
earliest moments, that he is responsible to no 
one but God for the manner in which he deals 
by father, mother, dog, cat, himself, and every- 
thing to which he is related. He should also 
know that father and mother consider them- 
selves alike responsible to God for the manner 
in which they deal by him; that God's word is 
the only law to which he is ever to answer; 
that at any point where the word of any man, 
including his own father, should come in con- 
flict with God's word, he must stand by the 
word of God ; that, in so far as he and his par- 
ents keep God's word together, they are on 
the same level. 

No father will suffer; but will, rather, 
largely gain, who, refusing to take on the 
petty dignity of that little brief, selfish 
authority which his son must rapidly outgrow 
as he rises to man's estate, will cover himself 
with that fatherliness which is from the 
indwelling Spirit of love, and which will com- 
mand veneration, more and more, as his son 
comes on to age^ and takes upon himself the 
same office and responsibilities. 

Trouble in home government, or government 
anywhere, begins in controversy with God; 
and imless this controversy is settled right, 
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the attempt to govern will end in revolt and 
ruin. But no disaster can accrue when His 
control is recognized, and His will accepted. 
DifHculties must of necessity arise; but noth- 
ing which can not be remedied. The time to 
settle conti\>versy with God is before it begins. 
Our study must necx^ssarily have to do with 
beginnings. We can not afford to pass by the 
day of small things. The important hour with 
the student is not when he receives his 
diploma, but when it is decided what school he 
shall enter; who shall be his teachers; and 
what he shall study. The morning of matric- 
ulation, instead of graduation, is of chief est 
lmjH>rtanee to his career. 

1 an^ awai'o that to those whose children are 
ah^Huly well along in the process of growing 
uj\ m\ich which 1 am saying must seem like a 
iV|H>tit\ou of a primary lesson to a board of 
U^<U'ual p\\^ossoi*s> or like the prescription of 
th\^ iKvtor after the patient is dead. More 
than ouv*t\ as 1 have closed a lecture on some 
of th\v^e topics* agtxl fathers and mothers have 
»aid» ^^ U I <H>uld only have known these things 
lonjj agt> r* or, ** 1 learned some of these things 
after bitter experiences, when it was too late." 
One old wan cried out, **It is too late for me, 
for my ohiUh^n have all gone to ruin, " 

I ha>*e pleasuw in thinking of the few young 
hoine-makerii who may read this, more than of 
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the many old people. I have come to the 
things which I teach, through channels direct 
from the Fountain of all knowledge; through 
instructions by my father in the Word of God, 
whence he drew his own methods with his 
children ; and later from experiences in my own 
home, and observation in the homes where I 
have been entertained. I am not giving to my 
readers green fruit, but that which has 
ripened by many years of closest study and 
conscientious research. 



XI. 

Authority. 

As long as sin exists, there will be disobe- 
dience, and the necessity of maintaining author- 
ity, but lohose authority? There must be gov, 
ernment, but who shall govern? There must 
be discipline, by punishment and reward, but 
by whom? The solution of the problem turns 
on the answer to these questions. 

The government of God is an ideally prac- 
tical democracy. Every individual has his 
share, in just proportion to his ability, in ex- 
ecuting all its concerns. So it should be in 
the home. The father, as the natural head, 
should associate every member of the family 
with him in maintaining domestic order; and 
the youngest and weakest should be made to 
realize that he has his full share of the respon- 
sibility, as well as of that honor which is to be 
preserved, and also that it is his right to en- 
joy all that can belong to him as an important 
factor in the governing power. 

He will not feel like quarreling with the 
** machine " of which he is a recognized part, 
and by the daily experiences which necessarily 
come to him, and the constant exercise of the 
powers within him, he will develop into a self- 
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governor as rapidly as he grows in years and 
stature, and just as naturally. The father and 
mother must, of course, take the lead, but it 
should be in such a quiet, unobtrusive manner 
that not one of the children should ever 
strongly sense the personality of either. 
Every question should be settled in council of 
the whole. These questions will be as prac- 
tical as life; consisting of personal rights, 
authority, kind and proportions of leisure and 
labor, rewards and punishment; — every ques- 
tion which will ever meet the children out in 
the world will naturally arise in the commu- 
nity home life, and they thus be taught how to 
meet them wisely. 

When the children have a voice in the home 
government, it will never degenerate into a 
blind unreasonable force. The issues which 
arise in their world will always be live ones, 
and they will have for each other a mutual 
sympathy which will stand them in good stead 
if father and mother are ever apt to forget how 
it was when they were young. 

Sin is always a vital question, and must be 
met every hour in a house full of children, and 
we should make it always the occasion for 
remembering the honor of God's law, and the 
abounding grace of Christ. Sin should al- 
ways be known as such, without excuse or pal- 
liation, except such as comes by repentance 
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toward God and faith in the Sinner's Friend. 
Mistakes and misfortunes should never be con- 
strued into sins — many a poor little victim of 
them has been made to suffer like a crim- 
inal. 

No two children can be justly treated alike, 
especially as to rewards and punishment. 
In the government of God there are diversi- 
ties of consequences as well as of gifts. One 
man can be made to suffer only through the 
mind, another through the body; until from 
this suffering the whole being has become sen- 
sitive and responsive. I have seen a drunk- 
ard who cared nothing for shame and dishonor 
in the sight of men, but only for the painful 
physical reaction from a debauch. Just as soon 
as he became sick he wanted help to reform; — 
until the next time: — while another would be 
so burdened with mental anguish at the 
thought of his degradation that he would suf- 
fer alone in some back alley, field or any 
hiding place, until it was over. Little is to be 
hoped of either class until the whole man, 
body, soul, and spirit, shall come under the 
pain of consequences, as God has foreordained 
them, and so work toward true repentance 
and faith. 

Those to whom God has entrusted the care 
of children cannot afford to allow personal 
feelings to prevent the attainment of the de- 
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sired result in discipline. This desired result 
is character, and the only process by which it 
can be obtained is self -government. Self-gov- 
ernment is a science which must be carefully 
taught and as carefully acquired by the most 
constant practice. The father and 'mother 
should, under God, be the instructors; them- 
selves taught of Him hour by hour; that they 
may be able, by well-ordered lives, as well as 
by the word of God, to teach and lead the 
children. 

A system of rewards and punishments is 
necessarily a constituent part of any plan of 
government and is of such a nature that it 
must be kept in the hand of the ruling power. 
Human rulers, under the government of God, 
are appointed to administer for Him, never for 
themselves; and so must learn the divine 
method, which is so different from man's that 
it cannot be comprehended by any, until they 
have been enlightened by the indwelling spirit. 

Rewards are always out of proportion to 
punishments. God as a ruler abounds in re- 
wards; man, in penalties. God bestows 
larger and better than merit calls for; man, 
more and sharper severity. To know how, 
and in what proportion, to distribute both, is 
a study worthy of a statesman, and more ne- 
cessary in the family than in the state. 

As a rule, discipline by suitable reward is 
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more effective than by penalty, especially if 
the beginnings have been right between par- 
ent and child. To cultivate all that is kindly, 
pure and sweet in mind and heart, is of the 
greatest importance; but this alone will not 
meet the emergency. Since the seeds of sin 
are there, they will appear in some ugly form, 
in spite of all that can be done, until, by his 
own consecration and acceptance of Christ, 
the child shall be born again to newness of 
life; and some provision must be made to meet 
probable wrong-doing, so that a crisis shall 
find those who execute law, agreed and at 
one with Grod. Penalty should follow wrong- 
doing in the case of the young child as 
quickly as possible; for his memory is not 
able to hold the relation of cause and effect 
and if this connection is lost sight of by 
him, it will be worse than useless for him to 
suffer for his act. Sometimes, therefore, the 
natural consequences of an act must be has- 
tened by the direct intervention of the parent. 
If the parent is angry, he is in no condition 
even to notice an overt act without danger. 
Anger cuts him off from God, who only can 
teach him just how to meet the need of 
the hour. Whatever he may be obliged 
to do, the parent should never assume 
to punish in his own right, or by his own 
authority. That is not his prerogative. God 
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does not allow it, and, if it is done, will only 
bring good out of it through crucifixion and 
needless loss. << Vengeance belongeth unto 
me," says the Lord. It should be most em- 
phatically understood that, at the most, the 
parent is only the minister of God to the will- 
ful child, helping him to understand when and 
why penalty was ordained of God, and is 
therefore inflicted. Man is not capable of 
punishing justly, and injustice is the most 
cruel wrong. 

One human being has no more right to pun- 
ish another than has one child in a family 
to punish his fellow. Failure to recognize 
this is the point at which all failure begins. 
There can be no success in the home without 
the blessing of God, and no one who crowds 
himself into the seat of authority, and so 
crowds God out, can expect Him to crown that 
usurpation with salvation ; much less if the 
usurper professes to be a follower of Christ. 
God will forbear much more with those who are 
wholly in the dark, than with those who are 
known as light-bearers. Instead of punish- 
ment by any human power, the penalty which 
God made inevitable should be brought to 
bear, as far as possible, upon a disobedient 
child and then he be left alone with God. This 
must be done some time, and the sooner the 
better. 
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Sin lends to desolation. As we count dura- 
tion, it seems a long while coming j but though 
it tarry it will surely come, for such is its ulti- 
mate end. Let the disobedient child learn what 
this means before he is old enough to despair and 
become reckless. Do not shut him up alone 
to make him sense this desolation. That is 
to treat him like a criminal. In an extreme 
case it may be necessary to treat him as 
a criminal ; but remember that this once begun 
you will find no easy place at which to stop; 
so have a care how you begin rashly. Leave 
such extreme treatment for the extremest 
case of rebellion. First try to understand 
the motive of the wrong act. You may find 
that while the act was wrong, the motive 
was perfectly pure and true. In that case 
it is only necessary to teach the child how 
to do properly, that which he has intended, 
at first, to do. Correct the fault with the 
utmost tenderness and love, showing him the 
wrong clearly, but at the same time making 
him feel that the eyes of your love can read 
the intention which lies back of the error, and 
appreciate it for all that it is worth. 

Just think of angrily slapping a child, as 
I once witnessed, for pulling up a plant ; 
what if it was rare and costly ? that he 
might bring it to the mother ! See him, 
with his two little hands holding it care- 
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fully, his face beaming with joy, because he 
has found such a beautiful gift for her. See 
the mother's angry face, hear the blow, and 
then cease to wonder if the child grows up 
hateful and wayward. Much of human pun- 
ishment is more or less after this unfor- 
tunate order. Often what seems to be an 
overt act of disobedience, aggravated by 
impudence, may have been only a reproduc- 
tion of some scene which the parents have 
enacted before the child. A comedy of dis- 
agreements which he has re-enacted with vivid 
impersonations, has brought many an innocent 
little understudy of home life into trouble. He 
has received punishment for doing the very 
things, saying the very words, in the very 
same tone, which he had heard from those 
of whom he was forced to take his every 
lesson in living. 

In any case let the child have a chance 
to explain without fear. You should give 
yourself every opportunity to study the reason 
for his conduct, because the results may be 
tremendous. The more he seems to deserve 
severity, the more gentle you should be with 
him. The more willful and sinful he is, the 
greater is his need ; and his claim on love 
and forbearance is always in proportion to 
his need. He may be stubborn, or for some 
cause unable to explain at once ; give him 
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time ; win his confidence; and when he has 
explained as well as he can, or if he re- 
iuses, and you have become sure that his 
conduct must be visited with penalty, come 
away and leave him alone. He may follow 
you ; do not notice it, — that is his privilege, 
— but take your work and the other children, 
and leave him again, and again, and again, if it 
takes a whole day; or if it takes a week; and 
if you have to travel over the whole house, 
or take to the woods, and if the work has 
to be neglected. Teach him once thoroughly 
that if he will refuse to come into harmony 
with the true life, he must sooner or later 
live alone. If you begin early enough, a 
few moments will suffice so to enforce this 
truth that it will take root, and bear the 
** peaceable fruits of right-doing;" especially 
if you are wise and true enough to teach 
from God^s word, in connection with the 
blessed gospel, sweet with the fellowship of 
Christ. 

A mischievous boy who was always pro- 
voking quarrels by meddling and annoying 
the other children, was cured by this pro- 
cess in a short time. No child likes lone- 
liness. Homesickness is deadly; and, being 
of God's own prescription, is unequaled as 
a penal remedy. 

Every child must learn for himself where 
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danger lies, and how to avoid it. Your ex- 
perience will not even warn him; he must 
learn by his own. 

In a certain home there was an open fire and 
a baby girl. It was before the days of fire- 
screens. The coals were continually popping 
out onto the hearth, and the child would al- 
ways run to try to pick them up, while some 
one else would run to snatch her away, cry- 
ing, <'Burnie! burniel " All of which was, 
to her, simply another way of playing and 
caressing. But one morning the father said, 
** Let her alone. She must learn to protect 
herself." So she was allowed to go on to- 
ward the fire. She lifted her little hand to 
her face as she felt the heat, but did not much 
more than pause. The opportunity was hers 
at last; she would improve it, and get the de- 
sire of her eyes. On she went, and seized the 
coveted jewel that lay crackling and sparkling 
on the hearth. Just an instant of surprise, — 
then a bitter cry, and a fall into the arms that 
were waiting to close about her and comfort 
her. It was severe, but the lesson was 
fastened, as with nails, in a sure place. 

A willful child cried in anger, <*I will run 
away; I don't love you any more." 

He went unhindered, but followed by watch- 
ful, loving eyes. Messages to neighbors closed 
all doors against him. He wandered about, 
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until, weary and homesick, he lay down be- 
side the fence, and fell asleep. When he 
awoke, he found himself in the world alone, 
with nothing left to do but repent and return 
to his father's house. Not for one moment 
had the overshadowing care of his home for- 
saken him, and when he came back it was 
to be made lovingly welcome. 

If a child has the heart of a prodigal within 
him, it is well that he find it, as well as its 
cure, as early as possible; before his legs grow 
strong enough to carry him so far that he will 
never find his way back. 



XII. 

The Rod 

<*But," some one objects, "have you not 
made a sweeping assertion in saying that no 
man has a right to punish his own child? '' If 
the child were really «<his own," the objection 
would be well taken; but we surely do not need 
to discuss the absolute right of God in every 
himian being. All Christians (and I am writ- 
ing for Christians) will agree that this right 
of God over the human father as well as over 
the child is valid; but it is evident that we 
need to let this truth come home, even to those 
of us who think we believe it. This right of 
God precludes any other. *< Ye are bought 
with a price," is spoken of the babe in the 
cradle as well as of the father and mother who 
'sall it their own. <* What? know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye 
5ire not your own? For ye are bought with a 
price: therefore glorify God in your body, and 
in your spirit, which are God's." 1 Cor. 
vi: 19, 20. This fact should be one of the very 
first which takes form in the child's thought. 
No man has liberty to make his own power 
first in control over the child of another, much 
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less of the eternal Father; nor to coerce him 
into anything, when He, who only has the 
right, does not attempt it. Where God does 
not venture, it is the height of rashness for 
man to go. When coercion becomes really 
necessary, probation is ended; hope is dead. 

God has, in the plainest terms, fixed the re- 
lation between all hmnan beings, as well as as- 
serted His own claim. *'But now thus saith 
the Lord that created thee, I have redeemed 
thee, I have called thee by thy name, . . . 
thou art mine. " Isa. xliii : 1. * < Call you no man 
your father upon the earth: for one is your 
father, which is in heaven." Matt, xxiii: 9. 

It would be well to study the child and his 
relation to his **own father" from the stand- 
point of God's claim. 

Who is he, this child? <<The Lord gave," 
says Job i: 21. He is a gift, the workmanship 
and value of which can be understood only by 
the One who made and bestowed him. There 
is not another like him in the universe. He is 
an individual; he will need special and individ- 
ual treatment from one who knows him inside 
and out. He must, in his own person, answer 
to his Creator for all that he comes to be by 
the processes of development: and who shall 
enter into the inner chamber of his being, 
where are kept the mainsprings of motive, and 
90 be able to know when and how to punish 
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infractions of the law of God, under which he 
must live his life, to which he is alone account- 
able, and by which he must be judged? Who 
shall dare to lay his hand on him for some seem- 
ing wrong, which God may recognize as hav- 
ing been prompted by love, or at the worst by 
some innocent impulse which knowledge will 
correct? The wrong form of expression must 
be corrected; the child must be trained to right 
and true habits; but this can not be done by 
punishment. Punishment never yet saved 
nor even reformed any human soul, but, as ad- 
ministered by man, has destroyed many; and 
in the hand of God untempered by that love 
that alone can make it remedial, would mean 
utter destruction, swift and sure. 

Another asks, «<Does not the Bible say, *He 
that spareth his rod hateth his son?' What 
will you do with these texts? * Withhold not 
correction from the child: for if thou beatest 
him with the rod, he shall not die.* *Thou 
shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver 
his soul from hell. ' Does not the Lord refer 
to chastisement as necessary, and command 
every man to *bear rule in his own house?' 
Was not Eli condemned because his < sons 
made themselves vile and he restrained them 
not'?" 

Certainly this is all of divine instruction, 
and of such importance that we cannot afford 
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to misunderstand it. In teaching on many 
subjects, symbolic language is employed by 
the word of God; so here. No one believes 
that the rod mentioned by David in Ps. xxiii: 4, 
was a cut stick. It is a symbol of power and 
sympathy — ^comfort. The **rod" mentioned 
by Solomon is from the same Hebrew word as 
that used by David ; and who shall say that it 
is not intended to convey the same idea? To 
correct is to set right that which is wrong. 
With these thoughts in mind, let us read the 
passages quoted above: He that spareth his 
comfort hateth his son. Withhold not from the 
child the power by which things are set right; 
make him toith this power to feel thy sympathy^ 
and he shall not die. Thou shalt make him 
feel keenly the power of comfort, and sympathy, 
and shall deliver his sotd from destruction. 
This rendering of the symbolic rod is just as 
logical as the accepted reading of many pro- 
phetic passages, and is quite as necessary to 
a thorough preparation for the Lord's soon 
coming. 

Whatever else may be admissible in the use 
of the rod, whatever else the scriptural rod 
may mean, it does mean all of this ; and if this 
interpretation of the symbol were kept before 
us, the rod of Moses and Aaron, which, liter- 
ally translated, would be <«staif," would not 
be required as a means of correction. 
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The rod must be used, it can not be avoided; 
but there are rods and rods, and it is for every 
parent to choose whether his shall be the rod 
of the shepherd or that of the oppressor, — the 
rod that blossomed, or that which turned into 
a serpent. 

As Eli should have done, so should every 
parent ** frown upon" (marginal reading for 
" restrain ") sin even in his own child instead of 
laughing at or condoning it so effectually that 
he shall be held back from becoming vile. But 
how can this be, except by the power which is 
in the Word of God, and by a life that truly 
reflects the glory that is in the face of Jesus 
Christ? Can it be done by whipping? Will 
a **good whipping" open the heart to receive 
the Word of God, through which alone that 
heart can be made clean? **Now ye are 
clean through the word which I have spoken 
unto you." John xv: 33. ** Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your father which is in 
heaven." Matt, v: 16. Read also Psalm cxix. 

It is easier for an impatient father or mother 
to cut a whip and use it vigorously until a tem- 
porary appearance of obedience is secured, 
than first to subdue their own tempers, and then, 
by tender teaching restrain the headstrong im- 
pulse that would lead the child into wrong. 
But whipping will never reach the seat of evil; 
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it will at best prevent an open expression of it. 
You may think it is destroyed when it is only in 
hiding, nursing a wound until it shall be able 
to challenge your right to absolute authority. 

Chastisement (which means to discipline, to 
refine, to purify, to tone down) and correction 
(which means to make right, to bring to the 
standpoint of truth, etc.) must be freely em- 
ployed and will be hard to endure unless love 
is in it. Those who do endure this process in 
making things right shall have from God the 
treatment which belongs to sons. Heb. xii : 7. If 
any one of us, great or small, will not so submit 
to correction, who can go down into the depths 
of his nature and compel him? If God will 
not so compel him, shall any other attempt it? 
The disapproval of God is always on the com- 
pulsory method. Witness the effect upon the 
parent of the effort to subdue an unruly child 
by brute force. Almost inevitably, at some 
stage in the process, there will be manifested 
the most unholy tempers on both sides. The 
blows will become more and more severe, while 
the so-called ** defiance" in the childish face 
will be little short of a reflection of the parental 
** firmness;" and the settlement of the point in 
dispute turns, not on which is right, as tested 
by the one unerring standard, but upon who 
ean hold out the longer. This process leads 
the child to dissemble and skulk^ until he bo* 
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comes strong enough boldly to match force 
with force; then his course is determined by the 
proportion of gentler traits which he may have 
inherited. If he is of a pugilistic nature, he 
will resist, to the bitter end, that power to 
which, as a child, he was compelled to yield. 
If he is too high minded to fight; has inherited 
loyalty; and cares for a good name; he will, on 
one pretext or another, as peacefully as possible 
slip quietly out of the home circle, to return 
only as a visitor. Perhaps he goes with the 
consent of his parents, who are obliged to con- 
fess that it is better for him to go, because 
home does not seem to be the place for him. 
Perhaps he runs away, and is lost for years; 
may be forever. The saloon catches multitudes 
of such boys out of **good" homes, and every- 
body wonders. But there is no need of surprise ; 
for misappropriated authority is always license 
to sin. 

The enforcement of obedience is one of the 
very first problems that the perplexed mother 
is liable to meet. That which is involved in 
the idea of enforcement is at the root of the 
perplexity. If the impulse to enforce obedi- 
ence is prominent, it is because disobedience is 
expected; and in this case it is no< the <* unex- 
pected which happens." To expect disobedi- 
ence is almost inevitably to produce it. In- 
stead of planning to enforce obedience, and 
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looking for opportunities to do so, it is better 
so to unite the interests of the children with 
your own that there shall be small occasion for 
disagreement. 

The object of our effort should be to cultivate 
the principle of righteousness in our children, 
instead of simply to enforce a temporary obedi- 
ence. The one you can **tie to," while the 
other is a rope of sand. 

A mother came to see me the other day about 
her daughter. She said: **I believe every 
word you have said to us, but I don't know how 
to make my daughter mind without whipping 
her; and now she is getting too big to whip, 
and will not mind. I don't know what to do. 
I told her the last time that I hated to whip 
her; but I said, * You won't mind if I don't, 
and you must mind or go to ruin, and so I've 
got to whip you again.' I can't keep on that 
way; what in the world shall I do? " 

What can be more deplorable than such a 
state of things in any home? But in a home 
of faith and prayer, how unnecessary! Where 
it exists, it can be remedied only by repentance 
and confession before both God and the child, 
such as will break the heart of the child into 
tenderness for the mother, and bring the power 
of the Spirit of Grod to her relief. Such language 
as this mother used to her daughter could 
only drive the child farther and farther away. 
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The purpose of this study is to prevent the 
necessity of such bitter work for the mothers 
whose little ones are about their knees, and 
yet I can not ignore the appeals which come 
from those whose work for their children must 
be reformatory. But I would that what I am 
writing might emphasize, to the younger 
mothers, the importance of careful preventive 
methods. 

Another mother asks : * * What shall I do in 
a case like this? I told my daughter to sweep 
a room before breakfast. She knows perfectly 
well how to do it neatly, but is very careless; 
and this tirye, when she had finished, the room 
did not look as though she had touched it. I 
told her that she must do it over before she 
had breakfast, and left her. While the family 
was at breakfast, she vented her spite against 
me by going over the transom into my room, 
opening my trunk, and taking out some things: 
actually stealing them from me, and then 
denied it up and down." 

In these two cases the children are victims of 
early mismanagement, and the first thing for 
the mother is to change her methods entirely. 
Everything which has led up to these condi- 
tions should be abandoned at once, and a 
radical reform instituted. The children should 
be made to feel the true sympathetic touch of 
the mother. If she has not that touch to give, 
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she needs to go into the secret place, and stay 
there until she gets from God that gift of his 
Spirit which will make it possible for her to go 
out and win the child's sympathy. This can 
not be won by tears, protestations, and 
reproaches. These are manifestations of the 
same kind of selfishness, as are whippings; 
and lose their power very soon, exciting only 
repulsion and disgust. A crying, scolding 
mother will always have disrespectful children. 

Take your case to Grod and let him send you 
out strong and bright, with a face that is writ- 
ten all over with the testimony of his truth 
and faithfulness, and you will see the change 
reflected in the child immediately. More than 
half the troubles with the children might be 
avoided in the first place by a shining face and 
a glad tone. 

In the case of the little girl who did her work 
with such unfortunate results, the wrong was 
first in sending hei so arbitrarily to her task, 
and leaving her to do it over alone, with no 
sense of companionship to soften the hardness 
of it. It is a very hard thing for the strong- 
est of us to work under censure. No one can 
do good work in the chill of that atmosphere. 
A consciousness of the approval of God will 
help one to forget human condemnation, but 
nothing else can. It is hard for any one to be 
obliged to do over that upon which he has 
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spent time and strength to no purpose. To 
have to ravel out a seaml Who has not suf- 
fered from the vexation of it? But the aver- 
age mother seems to think that the child has 
no ordinary human feelings: is a sort of angle- 
worm, without those sensations which make so 
large a part of her own experience; and that, 
therefore, anything in the way of endurance 
may be expected of him. 

If this mother had looked about a moment 
until she had found one little thing for which 
to speak a word of approval; or, not finding 
that, had drawn the little delinquent tenderly 
to her for an instant, with a smile and a kiss, 
and, laying her hand upon the child's head, 
had said, softly: ** What do you think, dear? 
Is the room clean, and all right for any one to 
see ? Shall we leave it as it is, or try, you and 
I together, to do it better ? " it is more than 
probable that the child would have been in- 
spired to a new and cheerful effort, and that 
whatever of unhappy irritation might have 
been at work in her would have been softened ; 
and instead of spiteful anger, '* theft" and 
** lying" (so-called) there would have been an 
effort inspired by unconscious gratitude to 
save mother any unnecessary trouble. If 
the mother had said, < ^ Run, dearie, and 
find another broom, and we will sweep 
the room together; and see which can 
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make the cleanest corners:" it would have 
ended in a lesson merrily taught and learned, 
and in a consciousness of help which the child 
would not soon forget. If the mother had 
said (provided she could not possibly have 
taken time for this sort of help): ** Mother 
would stay and help you if she could, but she 
must leave you now; you try again, dear, and 
see how neatly you can do it; mother will be 
thinking about her little girl, for she knows 
it is hard to have things to do when one 
doesn't feel like it; and now, since we must 
both do what we dislike to do, let us see which 
will get through first, and do the best job. I 
will come and inspect yours, and you shall go 
and inspect mine:" the child would have re- 
sponded, and the disaster have been averted. 

Of course when the child has, beforehand, a 
sense of having been unjustly treated, some- 
thing else must be done first. But we are go- 
ing on the supposition that this mother has 
made all clear on her part before God. Some- 
times the mother must, as before said, make 
actual confession to God, in the presence of 
the child, for the wrong tempers which she 
has manifested, and the hasty injustice from 
which she has made the child suffer, before she 
can do anything with her. Please remember, 
too, that physical conditions must be regarded. 
If the food is exciting and indigestible, you 
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cannot expect tractable children. Tea and 
coffee, hot bread, meat, vinegar, wrong com- 
binations of milk, vegetables, fruits, and greasy 
things, with constant nibbling between meals, 
will make the *< whip'' seem indispensable in 
any home. 

The thieving and lying among children, of 
which so many complain, is the result of sup- 
posing that the child comes into the world 
knowing as if by instinct all about the rights 
of personal property, and how to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood ; when the fact is : 
these things belong to a class so related the 
one to the other that it is only by careful, sys- 
tematic instruction that they can be under- 
stood at all. The motive, and the act 
which is the language by which it tries to utter 
itself, may be as different to the uninitiated as 
the several colors into which one beam of light 
is divisible — hence it is dangerous to judge the 
one by the other. Motive is inside, where 
only God can read it, and is a part of char- 
acter; the act, which is its utterance is 
entirely of education by the outer world — 
principally from example in the early home. 

The parent assumes that the child has no per- 
sonal property rights; his things are taken 
with impunity, and used, put away, sold, or 
destroyed, according to the arbitrary will of 
others: and this is the object lesson by which 
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he has to judge of natural rights. What mother 
does not expect to open any box, drawer or trunk 
which belongs to her child, and go through it 
without asking leave ? Then why shall not 
the child do the same ? He has no other way 
of learning how to do by others, than to do as 
he is done by. 



XIII. 

Miscellaneous Questions and Answers. 

*<What would you do to awaken a child's 
conscience when there seems to be no realiza- 
tion of wrong, the only desire being to keep 
from being detected or punished? The child 
in mind is very bright, quick to understand; 
yet when she takes things that are not hers, 
or has told an untruth, she will deny it, even 
though she knows I saw her do the act, and 
that I know she is falsifying. She does not 
care anything about the wrong-doing, and re- 
sents any punishment, although she knows it 
is just retribution for her own act. " 

In the first place, allow me to suggest that 
it is impossible for this questioner to know 
how much that child knows until she can get 
inside, and read her as God does. A great 
deal of trouble results from assuming that 
others, especially the child who is in our care, 
must know all that we know, just as we know 
it. It might give you a. shock to find out sud- 
denly, just how things, which are perfectly 
clear to you, do really appear to the child 
you are judging so severely. 

Another point is of importance for us to re- 
member, and that is, that to awaken con- 
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science, — i. €., convince of sin, — even in a 
child, is entirely the work of the Holy Spirit. 
It is worse than useless to attempt to do it 
ourselves. The best which we can do is to live 
a life which God can use as a testimony of Him- 
self and His love. He will carefully use the 
truth which we live out day by day in produc- 
ing conviction ; but He must be allowed to use 
it Himself, in His own way, and must have it 
already seasoned with tenderness. Unbelief, 
or at least a lack of seeming faith in the ability 
of God to do His own work in the child, to- 
gether with the fact that the living testimony 
which we are required to furnish is not availa- 
ble, is at the foundation of all these human 
methods, including punishment, under which 
the child grows steadily worse instead of bet- 
ter, and which it naturally resents. 

The desire to escape detection must not be 
regarded as necessarily a token of greater de- 
pravity. It is a proof of one of two things, — 
either that conscience is awake, and uttering 
its condemnation in language which the child 
understands, and that it has already produced 
conviction and shame, which cause her to try 
to hide; or that the fear of punishment has 
aroused the instinct of self-preservation, and 
compels the offender to stand on the defensive 
against a power which she instinctively recog- 
nizes as unsympathetic, if not vindictive. This 
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may be precisely the attitude which the father 
and mother have maintained toward God all 
their lives. Whether in adult or child, toward 
parent or God, both are from the same spirit 
of unreconciliation, and must be met in the 
same way, and overcome by the same power of 
love. God must have a chance, and be trusted 
to do His own part of the work for the child, 
while He finds His human helpers willing to do 
theirs. 

Almost all causes of defiance are the result 
of a slavish fear, and the first thing must be to 
get that fear out of the way. **Fear hath 
torment," and torment makes its victims incap- 
able of reasoning. Godly fear makes a good 
barrier against the evil, but slavish fear is a 
barrier against the good. It is in no sense 
remedial in its operation, but rather inflamma- 
tory, exciting every criminal impulse, and in- 
citing to desperate deeds. 

For a child to be made afraid that, if its act 
is known, it will be punished, is to give it the 
strongest possible motive for denial, deception, 
and, later on, for murder, — anything, in fact, 
that will make secrecy sure. 

In a case where the whip had been freely 
used until it had lost all the superficial power 
of correction which it ever had, and the child 
had become stubbornly defiant and persistant 
in rebellion, developing new resources of de- 
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ception every day, the mother, driven to de- 
spair, and heart broken, exclaimed: *< Well, it 
does no good to punish you, but somebody will 
have to be whipped for this. I guess I am the 
one. Here, Maggie, take the whip and whip 
me. I would never in my life have done the 
dreadful things you do, but I must be to blame 
somehow. You've been whipped a great many 
times; now I'll take my turn. We must suffer 
together, you and I. " 

The child took the whip eagerly, and used it 
on her mother with the reckless abandon of un- 
controlled passion. Every blow cut clear into 
that mother's soul; but it was during that 
tempest of rage, from which she suffered so 
cruelly, that she learned self -surrender, sacri- 
fice for love's sake, and entered into a fellow- 
ship with Christ to which she could have at- 
tained in no other way. This experience made 
it possible for her to be used of God for her 
child's rescue; and yet for days it seemed that 
she had suffered all in vain. The mother-love 
within her was put to the severest test, and 
was so wounded that only the sympathy of a 
dying Christ could give her comfort. 

The child repeated her evil conduct with ag- 
gravations within a very few days; and the 
mother was tempted to give it all up, and let 
the little sinner go her own way unreproved. 
But how could she do that? While she was 
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mother taught by the same spirit that was in 
Christ, was competent to be used of God tc 
break down that strange, stubborn power oH 
Satan in her daughter's heart, and lead her to 
Him who alone is able to correct deceit and 
make truth grow in us. 

Through that experience this mother learned 
that Christ suffered of necessity; that, as she 
expressed it, * * If any one had to be whipped, 
it had better be father or mother, because 
there would then be less danger of ruin by the 
process." But she was thoroughly convinced 
that, ** since Christ died, the best use to put a 
whip to was to let it grow on the tree." 

Man was given dominion over every living 
thing, including his children, but that does not 
mean domination of the ** birch rod" order. — 
That is the result of his own sin — Sin drove 
every animal of the whole creation away from 
man into the wilderness — afraid of his cruel 
hand — and only the man who has returned 
truly to his loyalty to God can have the power 
to win the creatures or the childhood which 
fear has scattered. 

In the life of shepherd and sheep together, 
one thing is very noticeable, — the sheep is 
never beaten; how much less the wee lamb! 
That is reserved for the wolves that would de- 
stroy the flock. The poor little lambs are al- 
ways going astray, the old and experienced 
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sheep wander into by-paths; and then the 
shepherd, with his rod for rescue, and the staff 
with which to beat back enemies, goes out to 
find and bring them again to safety. It may 
be that some silly thing has got into a cleft or 
hole, — some sort of tight place from which only 
the rod, with its crook skillfully handled, can 
bring it forth; but he reaches it, and draws it 
to his arms, lays it on his shoulder, or carries 
it in his bosom, all the way home. 

I am very sure that such treatment will 
bring realization of wrong-doing much more 
surely than can possibly be done by any other 
known method. To set the infinite love of God, 
which He has breathed into your own soul, 
over against the child's naughtiness, will be 
vastly better than to endeavor to use that 
power of judgment which, at the very best, is 
dangerous in human hands. 

« * What would you do in case a child will not 
answer, but sits or stands with closed lips and 
utterly refuses to speak ?" 

First of all try to find a reason for this 
strange behavior. Some time when he is 
talkative, when you have been able to come 
into a good understanding with him on other 
matters, ask him about this peculiar freak ; get 
him to open his heart to you about it. You 
will probably obtain a clue from a frank talk 
which will help you to help him. If he proves 
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stubborn in this or any other case, treat him as 
if he were ill ; for he is. Put him to bed. Make 
some special applications to his chest, throat, 
and face, nurse him tenderly, don't ask him to 
speak, have it understood that he can not; for 
that is true — he can not if he toill not. A few 
courses of such treatment will cure the most 
stubborn, leaving no sting of anger in the child's 
heart against you, and you nothing to regret. 
It may be that some peculiar form of nervous- 
ness is at the root of the trouble, so that he 
is actually unable to speak when under press- 
ure of any sort. 

*<When several children living together 
acquire the habit of all talking at the same 
time, what method of training would you 
adopt to correct the habit? " 

The first trouble is in leaving the children 
by themselves, as has been stated in former 
articles. Talk with them, and teach them 
how. To make a beginning in correcting the 
evil, I would have a talk with them, and enlist 
each to help in reducing this Babel to order. 
A conversation something like the following 
would probably ensue: — 

*< Children, what do people talk for? " 
** Because they want to say something." 
** But do they want to say something just 
for the sake of saying it? or is there some 
other reason ? " 
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««They want to ask for something, op tell 
about something." 

* * When any one is telling you about some- 
thing, or when you start to ask for something, 
what do you yourself want to do first of all, or 
have those to whom you talk do? " 

<*Hear." 

<* Yes; you would not talk much if no one 
would hear you. That is why people who are 
deaf are also dumb. They can not hear their 
own voices, and so there is nothing to make 
them talk. 

<* Now I am interested in what you children 
all say, just as much in one as the other; so 
are you; but when all are talking together no 
one is able to hear the words so as to get any 
new ideas. Now let us all begin to talk so as to 
be heard, — ^just one at a time. When one has 
something to say, let us all listen and see 
what it is." 

**But if Johnny wants to talk all the time 
what shall the rest do ?" 

*< Listen until he gets through. But he will 
not talk all the time, because < all the time ' is 
a great while; and beside we can time our- 
selves by the clock, if you think best. Let 
each one have five minutes to tell what he has 
to say. I am sure we can depend on each 
other to help get this talking tangle straight- 
ened out. Let us not talk unless we really 
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have something to say; and then Tvhen one has 
something to say let us all listen and see what 
we would like to answer back. That is con- 
versation, which is one of the most beautiful 
gifts of God to us, — one of the ways by which 
people find out those things which make them 
happy and cultivated." 

Of course this made up formula could not 
live in any talk with children. Their replies 
would break in with startling and delightful 
variety. But in any home where there is even 
average sympathy, the kind of an understand- 
ing that should result, would subdue the dis- 
order of which you complain. 

**How would you deal with children who 
naturally love to talk for enjoyment while at 
work, thereby drawing others' attention from 
their work, while doing little or nothing them- 
selves?" 

I should certainly expect them to talk while 
at work. The silent system is for hardened 
criminals in penal institutions, and is of doubt- 
ful benefit even there. Work and talk with 
the children, and teach them how to economize 
time and strength, and get the greatest 
amoimt of enjoyment out of both. Real hon- 
est home work ought to furnish the richest en- 
joyment, but the effort to * * get work " out of 
any child will kill the beauty of his 
life very early. The one thing to be kept 
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in mind is that he is to developed for 
an eternal existence; that he is to be taught 
how to use his abilities in the best possible 
manner for the sake of those about him; that 
work is simply one of the means to this end, 
and, like any other tool, should be kept in its 
own place, and made to serve its legitimate 
purpose. 

**How can we best cultivate in the child 
that sense of honor which will make it possible 
to help an untrustworthy one to become one in 
whom you can place confidence ? " 

Here again our work must follow that of the 
Holy Spirit, as the cultivator does the seeder. 
A sense of honor will be very easily taken care 
of when it has once been planted and has be- 
gun to grow. Everything which has been said 
In these papei*s concerning personal rights and 
truth telling applies in this case; so it need 
not be repeated. But there is another and 
greater principle involved in this question than 
appears at first sight. 

Whose honor is to be an object of solicitude, 
and in what does the honor consist ? Is it one*s 
own reputation among men? If so, the sense 
of it is to be avoided instead of cultivated; 
and the effort to secure it is too much for mor- 
tal man. This is the last thing in the world 
for a Christian parent to teach a child to care 
about. If, instead, this questioner means the 
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inner consciousness of integrity toward God 
and man, then we answer this can only be had 
by first getting the integrity to be conscious 
of; and this can only be by a personal putting 
away of sin, such as not even the most faithful 
mother can do for her child. This question, 
like so many others which are asked, reveals 
that despairing struggle of the conscientious 
soul which has not yet learned to trust God 
to do his part of the work while we do ours. 

All that is internal in the life of the child 
must be left to God alone. No human power 
can do any thing with it. Our work is with 
externals. We can help the child to pvt on, 
God only can help him to take in those things 
which shall be like the seed in the furrough, 
and which growing from the inner part outward 
shall clothe the life with that which is worthy 
of honor. 

**What is the best course to take with a 
child who has a habit of talking promiscuously, 
regardless of surroundings, sometimes inno- 
cently; at others, seemingly to attract atten- 
tion ? " 

<*Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh," and such a child needs to 
have something to talk about. He needs to 
become interested in some special subject: — to 
learn to think. Correct habits of thought 
about real things will aid in producing correct 
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habits of expression. This child needs to be 
studied and intelligently directed by a loving 
and thoughtful teacher. The effort to attract 
attention indicates an unappeased longing for 
love, or some sort of sensual gratification which 
can only be understood after careful investiga- 
tion. 



XIV. 

Culture. 

Culture is a process, not an end; it is for the 
purpose of producing something. To a cer- 
tain extent, in many departments, it may be 
experimental; but in child-culture, experiment 
runs close to the danger line. One has so 
few chances with a child on the same point, 
and the first impression is so permanent, that 
one ought to know, if possible, how to meet 
the emergencies which arise. The end to be 
attained in child culture is the making of men 
and women who shall be strong because they 
are pure; and therefore capable of meeting the 
world just as it is, and helping to overcome 
the evil that is in it, instead of being them- 
selves overcome by it. 

Culture necessitates a culturist who knows 
what is required and how to secure it, as well as 
an instrument which can be used. In the 
case under consideration there must be the 
divine Culturist and the human instru- 
ment, through which, pliable in His hands, His 
wisdom and power may flow unhindered. This 
does not mean, as many seem to suppose, that 
the human instrument need not study and 
pUkn, but only depend on the << inspiration of 
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the moment;" for while God makes use of 
whatever we are and have that is consecrated 
to Him, He cannot make use of that which can- 
not be found in us, or which we are not willing 
to receive. It is a great pity that God should 
be obliged to set aside the truly consecrated 
father and mother in the education of their, 
child, simply because, while they have a love 
of the truth, they have such limited knowl- 
edge of it, that it cannot fill the requirement. 
There is always risk in sending the young 
child to teachers outside of the home. Some- 
times this risk is too great to be ventured. It 
need not be necessary, even where there are 
many cares and much work. Even the very 
busy mother should be the teacher of her chil- 
dren until they have advanced far enough, and 
are sufficiently informed in points which make 
them self-protective, so that it is safe to send 
them to school, and that school should be in 
harmony with the faith of the home if possible. 
By simple methods which circumstances will 
develop, and with the most common ap- 
pliances, the ordinary mother can, in 
connection with the daily work, teach her 
children all they ought to know until they are 
of school age; which should not begin until 
they can read well, and are so thoroughly in- 
formed in all that belongs to personal purity 
and proper human relations that they shall be 
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proof against the droppings of vicious and un- 
clean tongues. 

The kindergarten system is within the 
range of every mother who reads these pages. 
Kindergarten ideas and methods are so 
practical and natural that they can be 
woven into the most ordinary processes of 
home life, and when grafted on the stock of 
the divine Word, make an almost perfect, as 
well as delightful, method of perpetual instruc- 
tion, such as should pervade the life of the 
child like the atmosphere which it breathes, 
and which will be a means of higher education 
to the mother herself. 

Culture must first be physical, because 
physical needs are more pressing in the young 
child, and should have special reference to over- 
coming defects as well as developing perfect- 
ness. It is a shame that any child should 
grow up bow-legged, stoop-shouldered, squint- 
eyed, awkwardly conscious of hands or feet, with 
the habit of biting the finger nails, picking the 
nose, eyes, or lips, or given to any ungraceful 
or impure ways, when, with a little early train- 
ing, these need not be. That such an un- 
lovely disguise should be forced onto a nature 
that is in itself all sweet, and as true and pure 
of motive as a human being can be born with, 
IS an outrage; and that he should, all his life, 
have to be judged by this disguise is so pitiful: 
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— and makes me glad again for Jesus Christ. 

The first three or four years of life 
afford 'Wonderful opportunities, and the 
hand which controls these early years has 
the privilege of starting the machine of 
habit along grooves which it will probably fol- 
low forever. If this privilege is only thor- 
oughly understood, if this mother- teacher 
knows how to care for, and is faithful in the 
treatment of, the delicate new life, she can so 
far correct incipient evils, and so set the good 
and the lovely in motion, that before the child 
is exposed to much that tends to pervert, he 
shall be well established in right ways. 

Sister mothers, just think of it I The child 
comes to us knowing nothing. He has no way 
of learning except by his teachers. He re- 
ceives the most lasting impressions from her 
who is his earliest teacher; then why should he 
ever become the cause of anxious vigil, and 
perhaps at fourteen or eighteen go out from a 
Christian home with habits already formed 
that, strengthening with his years, make him 
a disagreeable companion, if they do not lead 
him on to destruction; when, instead, he might 
have formed those that would make him a de- 
light to the eye and heart, — a polished shaft 
in the hand of God ? 

An act repeated a few times becomes al- 
most involuntary, automatic ; and soon set- 
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ties into a habit which it requires a most 
heroic effort to break. I saw a man who 
is a leader in many good things, who has 
usually very correct ways, while earnestly talk- 
ing at a dinner with an elect company, sit 
and pick his teeth with his fork. The dis- 
gust which this relapse into the boorish habit 
of early boyhood caused to that company 
destroyed the force of the important and truth- 
ful things which he was speaking. Some one 
may say, ** That was a very small act to de- 
stroy the force of truth." But nothing is 
small. In the estimate of the great machinist, 
the screw which is so diminutive that it must 
be lifted and put in place with a pair of 
tweezers, is as important as the piston-rod 
or the drive- wheel; and any habit which 
makes men and women less attractive than 
they might have been, is a hindrance to 
the work which God has for them to do. 
Nothing unlovely or ungraceful ever originated 
with our Creator ; these are the crooked marks, 
the blots which the untidy finger of sin has 
made in humanity and should be removed as 
early as possible by the eraser of true culture. 
To allow them to remain is to perpetrate a 
most shameful antagonism to Christ — because 
the purpose for which He was manifested was 
to destroy the work of the devil. John iii: 8. It 
would be far worse than the act of the <*bad 
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child " who has run with his muddy feet over 
your carefully scrubbed floor. 

A most important thing in the process of 
education is to keep the child with you; be 
his companion, make him your companion, and 
give him a share in all your employments. 
It is by companionship that he is to receive 
his first impressions, and learn his first les- 
sons. It is by this that the impulse which 
leads to disobedience is to be nipped in the bud. 
If you send him off to play with other children, 
he will learn disobedience — catch it as he would 
the measles: and just as innocently. If 
you leave him alone to make little plans 
of his own, and try to follow them out 
by himself, you must expect that he will 
come into conflict with yours somewhere be- 
fore the day is over. You have not told 
him of your plans; he has not been con- 
sidered in making them; or if he himself 
has been considered, his plans have been 
wholly ignored. You have perhaps never 
thought that he has plans of his own. How 
can he, therefore, be in that sort of har- 
mony with yours which is called obedience ? 
You must remember that he is an individual 
outside of your own life, with a mind, as 
well as body and spirit, which is very far 
beyond your control, even in early childhood, 
and with which it is not at all easy to be- 
come acquainted. 
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Suppose that all the morning he has been 
left to his own devices: his active little brain 
has conceived a plan, and he has begun to 
work it out. All his movements are as im- 
portant to him as yours are to you; and ignor- 
ing this, or ignorant of it, you are constantly 
breaking in upon him. You call, «* Johnny, 
come here a minute," or, *« Johnny, put that 
down," **Let those things alone," or, **Stop 
that noise;" and if he does not obey at once 
you are displeased or distressed, perhaps both, 
and punish him ; when, if you understood, you 
would count the prompt obedience which the 
dear little man sometimes gives, heroism and 
unselfishness, such as you yourself would not 
be capable of if some one else, of your own rank 
and age, should as constantly interfere with 
your own work. It is as hard for him to 
drop all his interests at the bidding of an- 
other, and turn his attention to new things, as 
it would be for you. 

A better way is to t&ke him into all your own 
plans, and, as before stated, keep him with you. 
In this you may serve several very desirable 
ends. You are able to protect him from harm, 
and save yourself countless steps and worry in 
trying to keep him in sight. You can yourself 
be his teacher in the little helpful things which 
will be fundamental to a life of practical useful- 
ness, besides binding him closer to you by the 
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peculiar bonds of partnership and mutual sym- 
pathy. No companion is so eagerly accepted 
by a child as his mother, until she has herself 
put him away from her, and taught him to live 
without her. 

How shall you keep him with you in the busy 
rush of the day's work? Let us suppose a case. 
You have two or three little ones under 
six. When they are being put to bed at 
night, together with the prayer and Scripture 
and song, talk with them about to-morrow's 
plans. Is it to be wash-day, bake-day, or is 
there to be compan y ? Think aloud to the 
children about it; and in the morning as 
they awaken, they will remember it, and 
with the enthusiasm of childhood will be ready 
to begin. 

They will be anxious to undertake, glad 
to do, anything; and will be confident that 
they can do it by themselves all right. But 
do not leave them by themselves ; one child to 
work alone, nor yet several together, unless 
one of the number is quite mature, and then 
for only a very short time. **Keep the 
child with you: " is still the motto. If you 
leave him to do even simple things alone, you 
must expect the work to be more undone than 
done; not from ill-will, but from lack of skill. 
As the children dress, let them help you to 
help them, each doing for another instead of 
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each for himself. As you get the breakfast, 
give each one, who is old enough to carry a 
spoon, some little share in the work. They 
will quickly learn how to lay the table, and 
even to handle breakable things safely. If 
you have fruit to prepare, peas to shell, sit in 
the middle of the little ones and let even the 
baby help. The smallest hand can pass the 
pods, while many a beautiful lesson can be 
taught as you talk together. The children 
will be interested as long as you are, especially 
if you talk with them. 

When interest flags, all are becoming 
weary, and should rest. Rest is impera- 
tive, and the many hands should make 
it sure; but if, misled by housekeeper's 
greed, the work is doubled up on either 
mother or children, it v(i\\ not be long 
until the burden begins to drag heavily, and 
then something will happen that will make 
punishment seem absolutely necessary: in 
fact, the only way out; whenever this really is 
the only way out, it is because the true way 
was missed at first. 

If the child has caught untidy and ungrace- 
ful ways the mother and father should be 
more careful in their own habits, and by 
kindly, tender teaching crowd the one out of 
mind, and the other in. But do not charge 
especial badness upon the other child, from 
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whom yours has learned, nor yet the older 
offender; they may only be ignorant and un- 
cultured. Teach that charity which, while it 
recognizes the effects of sin in others will seek 
always to cover it from human sight. 

Children will imitate that which they con- 
stantly see. A bad habit cannot be corrected 
by repeating it after the child. I have seen 
mothers repeat the frown or cry, or some other 
disagreeable act, to let the child see what it is 
like; expecting him immediately to discover 
how imlovely it is, and hence make up his 
mind never to do it again. But this method 
can never succeed. The child has no stand- 
ards as yet by which to judge any act. He is 
simply gathering evidence which he is to use 
later on. The fact that the mother has done 
anything over after him impresses t?ie act itself 
upon the young mind, and leads to further repe- 
tition of it, in spite of her motives in trying 
to make him see himself as others do. Her 
motive is entirely beyond his recognition. 
Words mean little in comparison with any act. 
The child will do as he has seen you do, with 
the most reckless disregard of all that you 
may say about it. 

Dainty, cleanly personal habits should be 
early formed by both boys and girls. Each 
should have his own toilet articles, and be 
taught the necessity of clean teeth, scalp, fin- 
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ger and toe nails; well-kept mouth, eyes, nose, 
ears; in fact, every part of the body; all for 
hygienic reasons as well as good taste, and 
because the body is the temple of God, and 
must be kept sweet for His use. **Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? If any 
man defile the temple, him shall God destroy; 
for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye 
are." 1 Cor. iii:15, 16. The use of toilet 
articles should be absolutely individual. No 
more combs will be required in the **long 
run," not as many towels need be in the 
wash, if each member of the family has his 
own. It is very awkward for the young man 
or woman on going away from home for the first 
time to begin to inquire for the common comb, as 
one would surely do if he had been accustomed 
at home to one himg by a string, or in a comb 
case, on the kitchen wall. He should, how- 
ever, be cultured in that sort of courtesy which 
will make him a comfortable guest anywhere. 
If it falls to his lot to use the common towel in 
some poorly regulated house, he should know 
how to do it gracefully, even if he must look 
for a clean place, or substitute his handker- 
chief unobtrusively, rather than to annoy 
those who may be looking on, and who might 
not understand what is involved in the religion 
of cleanliness. It is not always wise nor yet 
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Christian to ** improve the opportunity" to 
** point a moral " or even teach a truth or cor- 
rect bad habits in others. 

Culture should not be neglected at the ta- 
ble. The process of eating is one of the things in 
which the absence of early refining influence is 
most quickly noticed, and where habit is liable to 
assert itself in its most vulgar forms, so it is 
not one of the least importance. It is not 
necessary here to go into details of table man- 
ners ; most people fail, if at all, from careless- 
ness instead of ignorance in such matters. I 
only refer to it to emphasize the fact that even 
in these details we honor or dishonor the name 
of Christ, and the power of His life in us. By 
these things, as much as by any other means, 
we illustrate our conception of the Gospel and 
its divine Author. 

We have God's ideal of daintiness and order 
all about us in nature, and many beautiful mod- 
els to choose from in our work as teachers of our 
children in forming physical habits; and if we 
but remember that these habits are to make 
them laborers or hinderers in the work of God 
we shall so feel their importance and 
become so earnest that we shall not go far 
astray. Christ was the ideal gentleman. 
<*Thy gentleness hath made me great," said 
David who knew Him so intimately that he had 
learned how to take repentance as a medicine 
and correction as a king's crown. 
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You have little idea unlees you have tried 
it, how soon the children will become 
practically helpful, instead of << bothers," 
if you give them a chance. You may just 
as well have the benefit of the ceaseless 
activity of the little hand-and-foot-power 
as to let it run to waste. It simply needs di- 
rection to become serviceable. So much of the 
work of ordinary housekeeping is within the 
strength of even small children, that they will 
be all the better physically, mentally and spir- 
itually for doing their little part. 

Let each child have his own bag for soiled 
clothing, put the pieces in himself when taken 
off, and on this wash-day morning on which we 
have begun, let each bring his own, and sort 
them into the tubs, as they have been prev- 
iously instructed. Must you carry the water? 
Let each have his own little pail, and carry his 
portion, and so on; assisting in the whole 
process until the wash is on the line. 

In clearing the table after the meal, let one 
gather the pieces and put them in place; an- 
other, the knives, forks and spoons ; another, the 
plates, etc., each doing his own little work; 
changing about from day to day so as to give 
variety in service and training, as well as to 
mark Agrees of skill and carefulness by a spe- 
cies of promotion. Do not give the children a 
stint, and keep them filling the tub with water 
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by themselves, or clearing the table, while you 
are off, busy with something else. That will 
soon bring you all into trouble. Let them 
work with you at the same thing, going with 
you from room to room, from task to task, 
resting when you rest. It will do you good to 
join with them in their play- and study-hours ; 
and you will be surprised to find how helpful 
they will be and how happy they will make 
you; while they will be all the happier and 
stronger for the " resting spell " with mother. 
Nothing quiets the heart of a tired mother like 
the hands of little children if they are full of 
sympathy, as they always are until it has been 
rudely wrested from them. Alas, for the foun- 
tains that have been frozen or dried up in the 
hearts of children ! fountains from which our 
hearts might have been kept rested and glad. 
If the heart does not get tired, the feet will 
carry you a long way. How many steps the 
children will save you, and how much time you 
will have, even on busy days, for rest and read- 
ing, besides the good play-spell, which will help 
to keep you young, you have yet to learn if you 
have never tried this method. 

If as the childish hands become stronger you 
do not increase the delights instead of the 
worries of life, you must suffer the <bonse- 
quences in demoralization. No cause can be 
more easily lost than the cause of the children 
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in the home; nothing more easily preserved. 
Plan everything for yourself, as you doubtless 
are, a not very strong mother, with two, three 
or more little ones ; then while teaching them, 
use them to the best possible advantage. Give 
them yourself as a play-fellow for a half -hour's 
merry romp; as a companion at books for an 
hour; lie down together at midday; talk, sing 
and pray together at the early bedtime; and 
you will be sure that they have only learned 
what you have taught them, and that, such as 
will be practical and valuable to your home 
interests as time goes on. 

Teach the boys and girls the same things ; 
lead them through the same routine. Never 
let them get the idea of sex in occupation, 
habit and deportment. If some injudicious 
people with whom they come in contact begin 
to talk about *< girls' work" as distinct from 
** boys' work," or what is **nice for a girl" as 
though it were not **nice for a boy," or what 
is *« proper for a boy " as though it were not 
<* proper for a girl," be sure you have a store 
of ready-made ** confidence in mother'' laid up 
in the minds of your children, by which you 
may counteract this as well as any other per- 
nicious sentiment which may be uttered in 
their hearing. Make them understand that 
whatever is nice or pure or true or right for 
one, is for the other; and whatever is not right 
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and pure and true for one, is not for the other. 

Let the work be so arranged that each day 
shall have its share of active and quiet occupa- 
tions. The morning spent on foot should be 
followed by a portion of the afternoon with 
the sewing basket; and every child should have 
his own part in sewing on buttons, darn- 
ing, cutting, and making. One day each week 
should be ** social" day, when each child 
should take his turn as the head of the house, 
as host or hostess, while the rest of the family 
should be as guests; — ^not for an hour simply 
at play- time, but for the entire day and night, 
at table and in everything which transpires. 
This will teach them how both to entertain and 
to be entertained; besides cultivating a kindly 
spirit of courtesy which will be an aid during 
every-day life in the development of that sort 
of gentleness which is the foundation of real 
greatness. 

Perhaps you are thinking, as you read this, 
**I could never be bothered with the children 
around under my feet in that way." But the 
question is whether you will take a little bother 
now, if that is what it is to you, or great sor- 
rows later. Better have the little feet patter- 
ing around you now, than to have them wan- 
der so wide bye-and-bye from the ways of 
truth. 

One thing must be carefully avoided in 
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child culture; namely, placing a value on ex- 
ternals which does not belong to them. One 
thing must be kept in mind by the culturist, — 
that the object to be gained is purity and 
truth, not elegance. Elegance is all right in 
its place, but it is not salvation, neither is it 
capable of laying hold of eternal things. These 
are trite sayings, but they must cease to be 
trite to us. They are as alive as wires so 
charged with light that they may be fatal if 
rashly handled or ignored. 

The difference between the true and the 
false, the pure and the impure, is internal. 
Both may be dressed so nearly alike that they 
pass for twins. A decent, yea, a beautiful, 
dress, such as the highest culture will fashion, 
is the right of true heart; and this is what 
we are pleading for; but, as in the old recipe 
for cooking a rabbit, which begins with the ad- 
vice first to catch the rabbit, so now the first and 
essential thing is to see that in so far as father, 
mother and home can produce it, the child has 
in him those elements of character which are 
worth dressing up in the beautiful garments 
of light. For the uses of this world it is bet- 
ter that he should be made as nearly right 
as possible, even if it must all be external; 
but we are not at work for this world only, 
and hence should give the more care to those 
things which belong to the world to come. 
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^^Ascendat!'* — who has not been inspired 
with this old classic exclamation as uttered to the 
successful candidate for graduation? Who has 
ever forgotten the anxiety of the questioner? 
**Who shall ascend?" The answer to this was, 
for a time, of more importance than the graduat- 
ing silk or broadcloth. * * Who shall ascend into 
the hill of the Lord from my home? " is the 
question for every parent, instead of, what 
sort of outfit shall be worn to climb in ? The 
well-dressed climber is an inspiration. Let us 
send out such by all means if we can, but let 
us send climbers both strong and graceful, if 
they have to go in bark jerkins and barefooted. 

This but faintly expresses the thought which 
is the motif of these sketches, and I feel that 
I must pause in the midst of the discussion to 
take up again this great principle of character- 
making, which is fundamental to all home- 
work. This is a day of questionings. Moth- 
ers are wailing their questions into any ear 
which will listen to them anywhere; and the 
question is, Who shall ascend? What consti- 
tutes a child of the kingdom? and how shall he 
be produced? 

The necessity of motherhood is relentless ; it 
cannot be escaped. The awful forces of her 
own nature, as well as the will of man and the 
will of God are behind every woman, so that 
whether she beholds any beauty in it or not. 
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she is destined to take up the task of making 
a life. A few fall short of this destiny, and, 
counting its delights greater than all its sor- 
rows, mourn, conscious of an incompleteness 
which nothing can recompense. To a few, 
love makes this ideal of the inexperienced more 
than real; even the cares mingle the cup with 
greater joys; but to the many, the pains of 
travail never cease. They strike in like poi- 
soned arrows, and rankle in soul and spirit 
long after the physical has forgotten its share. 
No travail is so bitter as that which is unto 
death instead of life, and such must ever be 
the anguish of her who seeks to compel her 
child to be born again, against his will. 

Such labor can be prevented if we begin 
soon enough. The world will probably not 
stand until this can be demonstrated, accord- 
ing to the science and philosophy involved; 
for it would take centuries of the most care- 
ful selection of the godliest added to the same 
old individual salvation in each individual case, 
but ** faith can bring it nigh," and the Lord's 
called <* Laborers together with Him," even 
if they begin late; that beginning being 
honest; will receive the penny, especially in 
this portion of the vineyard, because of the 
personal interest which the Husbandman has 
in every little vine. So our questionings are 
all to the end that we may hope instead of de- 
spair. 
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** Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
or who shall stand in His holy place? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully. He shall receive the blessing 
from the Lord, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation. This is the generation 
of them that seek Him, that seek thy face O 
God of Jacob (margin)." Ps. xxiv: 3, 4. 

But whose hands are clean? Whose heart 
is pure? What are vanity, and deceit, and 
righteousness? Who knows where to find them, 
or is able to recognize them when found? 
These belong so to the motive of the life, are 
so internal, that no eye but that of the Pure 
One is sufficient for this sort of recognition. 
Truth in the inward part is the clue by which 
God finds His own; and that which, in the in- 
ward part is truth, may look very like untruth 
as it comes out and faces the world. 

Hidden away under some pile of rubbish in 
some dark alley, covered with all manner of 
unrighteousness, as such things go in human 
sight; dressed, may be, in bad style as to mor- 
als, there is a life all evil because it has known 
no good, as we understand good. But the eye, 
which searches out God's things, finds in that 
soul the nature which would yield to the cult- 
ure of His truth if it had a chance. It is teach- 
able, loyal to anything which it considers 
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worthy of such honor. If it knew Christ, it 
would ** take to Him " as surely as the mist, 
rising from its own black alley pool, takes to 
the sun. That soul may never hear of Christ; 
he may never know righteousness, or even 
common honesty; he may not be pure of heart 
or clean of hands, according to our understand- 
ing of what this involves; he may be a little 
sheep in wolves' clothing (a species of hypoc- 
risy of which the world is not worthy), but he 
shall ** ascend," and ** stand," and <* receive," 
and be of value in the Kingdom, because he was 
honest, and in the core true; while one who 
looked clean, and pure and righteous, but who 
held closely to his soul the selfish greed which 
refuses to be taught, will be of no account, 
and so cast out. 

Talking about hands, I have in mind a pair 
— ^knotted, twisted, and discolored — that were 
beautiful to all who knew the story which those 
blemishes told. I knew a child, who, knowing 
nothing but evil, practiced that evil with such 
earnestness and unselfishness that his nature 
could not but be recognized as favorable ground 
for a good growth of the fruits of the Spirit. 

With every soul, God has His own secret 
way. We can only faintly make it out; but so 
much as we can see dimly, enforces upon us 
that the child culturist should make sure that 
the soil of the inner nature is as well prepared 
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for bis work as it is possible for human power, 
linked to God's power, to do it; tbat every pre- 
natal influence shall tend to truth and purity; 
and that all early impressions shall be made 
on the little soul through a body and environ- 
ment as perfectly conditioned as love can pos- 
sibly create. 

Many perplexities arise from a failure to 
comprehend what is God*s part, and what is 
the human part, in child culture. It may all 
be summed up in this; namely: — everything 
internal must be God's part; everything exter- 
nal is the human part. God makes use of our 
work on the externals to reach the inner nature 
with truth, and to make those impressions 
which shall accomplish His own purpose; and 
in this way we are laborers together, God and 
we, in making the life what it was designed to 
be. When we attempt to reach over and be- 
yond the externals into the inner nature, to 
dominate it in any degree whatsoever, we have 
trespassed upon God's own territory, and have 
placed ourselves out of the range of His ap- 
proval and blessing. When we make the most 
of the opportunities afforded us by external 
conditions, and trust Him to use that power by 
which all things are made to * * work together for 
good to them that love God," Rom. viii:28, 
to work His own will in spite of our failures, 
then He has free course in the life of the 
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child; and while He makes the most of every 
thing that is good, He can also cover our de- 
fects, and prevent them from working ruin. 
I realize now, after I have said these things, 
that they will fall dead unless the Spirit of 
God gives them life in the soul of my readers. 
So I wing this spe^al message with a prayer 
for you. 



XV. 

Making Something of the Child. 

<< What are you going to make out of this 
boy ? " is a common question, and it is often an- 
swered just as though he were a stick of timber, 
a block of stone, or a lump of potter's clay, to 
be shaped according to the will of his parents 
or teachers. — ** I shall make a doctor," **a 
lawyer," ** a business man," **a preacher, 
out of this boy;" **a housekeeper," *<a good 
wife for somebody, out of this girl." This 
has been the spirit in which the children have 
been too often disposed of; the end to which 
their education has been directed, or rather, 
misdirected, without any effort to discover the 
indications as to the design of the great Cre- 
ator concerning the life which He had brought 
forth, or the nature of the endowment with 
which it has been furnished. 

Terrible mistakes, serious losses and sor- 
rows, have resulted because of this careless, 
wholesale dealing with human life and des- 
tiny. It is not difficult to read, early, what 
God has written out in the child's nature for 
the instruction of his educators, providing 
they are willing to undertake the necessary 
study. This study should begin with his first 
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outreachings into the world of things. Most 
parents begin by trying to teach the little one 
just how to grasp and hold; how to use, ar- 
range, and combine; and so lose the first les- 
sons which God has intended them to learn 
from the child himself, as to what should be 
done with him. 

Success or failure depends on whether the 
parent will, instead of always being a teacher, 
be willing sometimes to be a learner. He 
teaches best who is most unconscious of his 
office; so the child is the best human teacher 
that any father or mother ever has. Watch 
him I He is trying to find his hands, his feet, 
his face; generalizing in his investigations. 
Then he goes on to his fingers, his toes, his 
separate features, making efforts at analysis. 
Now he tries combination, putting this and 
that together; — ^his two little hands, his hand 
and foot, his feet and both hands, his toe and 
rosy lips. Or he distributes abroad; throw- 
ing his limbs, throwing whatever he has in 
his hands, throwing everything as far as he 
can possibly get it away from him. 

Now is your opportunity to study him. He 
may never give you two chances on the same 
lesson. Do not try to show him Jiow, How 
do you know what he is trying to do? 
Disturb him now by your own methods, try to 
interject some of your own personality into his 
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little mental processes, and you will utterly 
destroy the delicate film of thought upon which 
he is laboring to develop an expression of him- 
self which you will be able to recognize and 
understand, if you will be careful, patient and 
teachable; and which will be of more service 
to you in opening up his future than any 
treatise on child culture ever written. 

Set him in the midst of simple things; 
never any costly, intricate contrivances. In- 
tricate things teach him destructlveness, be- 
cause he cannot endure ready-made combina- 
tions. If he has a bright mind, and you put 
these ready-made combinations into his hands, 
the very first thing that he must do with them 
will be to reduce them to simple beginnings, from 
which he can proceed to his own methods in 
combination. Give him, therefore, the most 
simple beginnings; — blocks of all sorts, the 
scraps from shop and factory, — ^and see what 
he will do. Does he combine or scatter? build 
and throw down, and then abandon? build, 
take carefully down, and abandon? build, 
take^ or throw down, and rebuild? In re- 
building, does he follow the first idea, or a 
new one? Does he build high or low, large or 
small? In abandoning his building, does he 
sulk with discouragement, or go cheerfully to 
something new? Playing with a pan of earth 
or a sand heap, does he dig holes, or make 
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heaps? In digging holes, does he lay the 
refuse carefully in a heap or does he throw it 
hither and yon? Does he throw it upward, 
or does he dump it down? Does he throw it 
behind, or around him, or straight before him, 
as if at a far-away mark? Is the hole which 
he has made round, or angular? Is it like a 
well, or a channel? Does he work in silence, 
keeping his plans to himself, or is he all the 
time calling to some one to ^^seef " Does he keep 
at one thing until it is finished, or does he 
have several things on hand at one time? 
How does he handle things, with one hand or 
both; with the whole hand, or the fingers; with 
his hands, or arms; carefully, or carelessly? 
After he has finished a piece of work, and gone 
at something else, does he return by and 
by, expecting to find it as he left it, or does 
he forget it? If he has forgotten it, does he 
by and by recall it, and inquire about it? If 
he is disturbed by other children; by the 
maid, who wants to tidy the room; or by 
father or mother, who have called him, what 
does he do? It is of importance to understand 
that which can be learned only by these ap- 
parently trivial observations. You need 
to know what he will naturally do: — whether 
he will quarrel with the children, or give up 
his rights to others ; in what spirit he will 
give up; whether he will step back manfully, 
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and stand with childish dignity and conde- 
scension; with kindly courtesy, or dogged 
jealousy, looking on while the intruders exam- 
ine his work. Will he sit down and watch 
with interest while attempts are made to im- 
prove on his efforts, making suggestions him- 
self? Will he take his visitors into partner- 
ship, and readjust his plans accordingly, or 
will he take them off to something entirely 
new, leaving the work in which he had been 
disturbed? The spirit in which he meets en- 
croachments and calls, depends on how truly 
he has himself been respected in the exercise 
of his legitimate rights. 

Do not have things lying around in the child's 
reach which he is not permitted to touch. Let 
him understand from the first that he is at 
home, and under the law of liberty. As he be- 
comes old enough to observe (and that will be 
very early), he will do just as you do with 
books, furniture, china, and, in fact, every- 
thing. He will do as you do in your most im- 
pressive moments. If you impress him by 
throwing things; slamming and banging be- 
cause you are vexed; this will have more influ- 
ence upon him than all your carefulness. Your 
every motion will be to him a lesson. He will 
be studying you while you are studying or 
neglecting him, and when you are most un- 
conscious, and act yourself most fully, your 
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teaching will be most enduring; hence the ne- 
cessity of having the inward part, from which 
involuntary action emanates, pure and true. 

The real inner nature of the child will be in- 
dicated in his treatment of the weak and de- 
pendent creatures about him, — the cat, the 
dog, insects, and small children, and also by 
the spirit which is aroused when he encoun- 
ters a refractory plaything. No animals are 
afraid of God, and the more of God is in the 
human the better will be the understanding be- 
tween his subjects of the biute creation and 
himself. The manner in which the child will 
study it and try to find out the reason that the 
dog will not lie down at his word, or a stick stand 
on end; the temper in which he will try to 
bring them to terms; the spirit he shows to- 
ward a ball that will keep rolling when or- 
dered to stop: — these will all furnish opportun- 
ity for becoming acquainted with the nature 
with which you have to deal. 

In these things which I have mentioned, as 
well as many others which will be of interest 
to the child-student, there will be found an 
illustrated index to the education which he 
should receive. This education should be such 
as to lead him to acquire self-mastery, gentle- 
ness, truthfulness (which means steadfast- 
ness), and continuance in well doing, as 
well as every other possible good in hu- 
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man character. It should train him to a 
practical faith in his parents, which must be 
the first step toward faith in God. If allowed 
to be himself, the child will think of God, will 
speak of Him and to Him in his little prayers, 
just as he thinks of, and speaks to, his pa- 
rents. Up to the moment when he is truly 
born again, and becomes personally acquainted 
with God in Christ, his father is the represent- 
ative of God to him. 

A little boy of four years, who was on the 
most intimate terms with his father, his play- 
fellow and companion, was asked by his mother 
to go into the parlor, which was unlighted, to 
get something for her. 

**It is dark in there, mamma," he said. 

** Never mind the dark; you know just where 
it is. Leave the door open; you can see all 
that you need to. " 

<*But I am afraid; mamma." 

**You need not be afraid; for God will be 
with you when you go to do what mamma 
asks." 

**God? Where is God now^ mamma?" 

**Here; with you always, to help you to do 
right. " 

The child stood a moment looking about, up 
and down, then into his mother's steady eyes; 
and then; using exactly the same tone and 
manner which he would have done in speaking 
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to his father, he cried out gaily, <* All right, 
mamma. Tm not afraid. Come on, God I ' 
I believe no invitation which he ever heard 
from human lips was more reverent or pleas- 
ing to His ear, because in it was echoed a 
father's familiarity with his child. 

Another child, under similar circumstances, 
was perfectly warranted in saying to his mother, 
<<Pho! father wouldn't go with me, nor you, 
nuther, and I don't believe God will, nuther, 
and I ain't going," 

Before education can be properly begun it is 
necessary to know the mental constitution of 
the child. To this end the forms by which he 
expresses his thought should become matters 
of careful investigation, that his teachers may 
know not only what, but how, to teach, and 
what to avoid. 

We have considered those expressions which 
take form in action; let us look at those which 
take form in speech. How does he talk? Is 
he quick, or slow? This will usually indicate 
corresponding brain action, although there are 
exceptions. When he resorts to gesticulation, 
you may know that he thinks faster than he 
can speak. If he stammers and repeats, you 
may Vnow that his brain is for some r;a;on 
delinquent, the cause of which may, more than 
probably, be found in weak heart action or in 
irritation of the sexual organ, if not in secret 
vice itself. 
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The style of speech is of importance in our 
study. When he has anything to tell you, 
how does he tell it? In a simple, straightfor- 
ward manner, without embellishment and ex- 
planation? Does he begin at the point of chief 
interest, and go through to the end, keeping 
one thing in mind? Or does he start at the 
end, and work backward, through many a twist 
and turn, to what should have been the start- 
ing point? 

If you are anxious to know all that is in- 
volved in his statement, are you obliged to call 
him back from irrelevant things, and hold him 
to the main point by force of many questions? 
Does he indulge in imaginary flights, or fanciful 
statements, so that you scarcely know whether 
or not his word is to be depended upon? 

Of course he asks questions, but how? In a 
direct manner, revealing at once what he is 
driving at, or in an almost endless cross-ques- 
tion series? What does he ask about? The 
causes of things, or their uses, and the ends 
for which they exist? Does he question about 
people, or things? About things that are 
plainly visible, or the hidden, the minute, the 
mysterious? Does he try to answer his own 
questions, or wait for your reply? Does he 
seem to ask questions for the purpose of draw- 
ing out your answer, or simply to hear himself 
talk? Is he easily satisfied with the answers 
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given? or does he try to verify them after- 
ward? This last will largely depend on how 
his first questions have been received. 

These small and apparently insignificant 
points indicate certain individual mental char- 
acteristics which should be recognized in the 
child's education, if he is to be brought up to 
his best. To treat alike one who is slow of 
speech, and one who is quick, would be unjust 
to both; hence the evil of the prize system. 
To expect both to do the same work in the same 
routine, would bring trouble all round. To give 
the imaginative child the same training that 
would suit the one whose observations are con- 
fined to material things, would expose him to 
the danger of becoming a liar and dishonest. To 
misunderstand and ignore the little questioner 
and trifle with his questions, or give him an- 
swers which he will learn some time are not 
true, is to run the risk of losing his confidence 
in you and his faith in God; and to charge that 
any of his questions are unclean is a reflection 
on the chastity of Nature. 

The child should be studied in his social na- 
ture. Nothing is more important than to know 
how to educate those impulses which send him 
out among others of his kind, or determine what 
his associations will be. In many Christian 
homes this part of the child's nature is wholly 
unrecognized. It is left like a smouldering 
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fire all through the formative period, unknown, 
unguarded, to break forth by and by in reck- 
lessness, if in nothing worse. If recognized 
at all, it is too often with criticism, cold- 
hearted contempt, and ridicule at everything 
by which it seeks to express itself; and when 
the time comes that it must utter itself, it is 
almost sure to be with undesirable results. In 
the average home the boy and girl approach 
puberty with no understanding of their own 
bodies, and what life involves, nor yet of their 
mutual relations. All that they do know they 
have learned from other children, who, like 
themselves, are ignorant and undisciplined. 
They must meet as sexual opposites ; must asso- 
ciate; must both know soon the powerful influ- 
ence which each exerts over the other, and 
which will certainly draw both toward purity 
or impurity as time goes on. It is the great- 
est injustice and wrong to leave them to ex- 
periment in social matters. 

The mother especially should become so thor- 
oughly acquainted with her boy and girl, so 
know how to read the messages which the awak- 
ening social nature sends out to its appointed 
teachers, that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing between them. If she cannot read and 
understand this sign-language of the soul, 
others will ; and the child will be exposed to 
evil by the very means which God intended 
should be for his protection* 
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He should be studied with reference to his 
mental appetite. Books, next to ** folks," 
constitute the principal part of his environ- 
ment, and he will very early make them his 
friends for weal or woe. He can have no 
means of knowing the good from the bad un- 
til he is taught, and no one can teach him 
who does not know into what channels of 
thought he is likely to be drawn, and what 
style of reading-matter will prove the magnet. 
So in this, as in other things, he must be the 
teacher of his teachers. Those who would 
lead him must discover what will best hold his 
attention, and what will produce the best re- 
sults as thought food in character building. 

Last, but first and always^ the child should 
be studied with reference to his spiritual na- 
ture; as to whether or not he is of quick and 
ready faith, whether or not he has within him 
the principles from which obedience grows; be- 
cause it is upon the principle of obedience that 
faith must feed. In what manner does he re- 
ceive the statements which are made in God's 
word? What portions of the word of God in- 
terest liim most, — the marvelous, or the com- 
mon? It is a great help to the mother who 
would do the very best for her children as 
they grow older, and the world begins to take 
hold of them, to have kept a record of early 
experiences with them, — the manner in which 
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each has received spiritual truth, and mani- 
fested his childish faith, and when and how 
doubtful questionings began. Many things 
will arise which can be much better under- 
stood and met If reference can be had to these 
beginnings of character. They will always 
furnish at least a ground, common to the 
mother and growing child, where the most 
tender memories will abide, and from which 
influences may be gathered by her which may 
hold the boy or girl in some crisis where evil 
seems stronger than good. 
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Truth Telling. 

To assume that a child has told a lie is to 
take the first step toward making him a liar; 
and, to make him afraid of the consequences 
of having the truth known, is to finish the 
work. Sometimes a mother who would be 
horrified at the thought of what she is doing, 
will lead the children in an effort to conceal 
facts which would bring upon them the dis- 
pleasure of the father if he knew them, 
and then unhesitatingly punish the same 
children for some other act of deception, with 
which she happens to have no part; and, by 
and by, will break her heart over the fact 
that she cannot depend upon their word. 

To educate the child in truthfulness, he 
must be considered and taught as an imagina- 
tive being, as well as one with the power of 
knowing ordinary facts. The world of his im- 
agination is just as real to him as the world of 
material things; and the lights which play 
upon it may color everything he sees, hears 
and handles. Paul recognized this reality of 
the inner sight when he said, ** While we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen." 2 Cor. iv: 18. 
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This ability to behold the unseen is very quick 
in childhood; for << Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy." 

The innocent child, uncorrupted in his na- 
ture by selfishness, ignorant of the things of 
sight and sense, lives quite as much in his 
own world of thought as he ever will in after 
life. He has his own idea of things; and be- 
ing without that experience which can help 
him to understand the relations which exist 
between the objects visible to him and the 
thoughts and imaginations of his own dawn- 
ing intelligence, he is very much handicapped 
in meeting the requirement that he shall 
make clear cut statements of facts just as 
they appear to the eyes of his elders, 
and to their understanding instead of his 
own. 

* * What have you been doing all the morn- 
ing ? Where have you been to get so muddy ? " 
Asked a mother of a boy of seven who had 
just run in for something. <^And what are 
you getting out of the closet ? And where are 
you going now ? " 

< < I've been hunting an elephant in a frog 
pond, and I've got him, too; and I've got to 
have a strong rope to chain him up with, for 
he's awful big and strong." And the boy was 
off, wrapping a bit of cord which he had found, 
hastily about his hand. 
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* * I declare, " said the mother, < < I don't know 
what to do with that child. I am worried to 
death. Of course I know that this is all play ; but 
sometimes I don't know his play from the real. 
I am afraid he don't know what truth is." 

*< You mean you are afraid that he does not 
know what you mean by truth." 

<< I suppose that is it, but truth is truth, you 
know." 

** Yes; truth is truth, but it is very unfort- 
unate that her name has been dragged down 
to the level of this world of opinions 
which change as often as the colors and shapes 
of the kaleidescope, and, that because a 
statement does not happen to seem correct 
to you it is at once branded as untrue, and 
the one who made it as a liar. Now that child 
has just as good a right to call that creature of 
his imagination ; — ^maybe a stick, or some other 
boy ; an elephant as the one who first invented 
the name had to apply it as he did. He was 
to succeed Adam in dominion, you know. " 

" O, I understand that: of course everybody 
would know that he is at play now; but just 
listen to this: he came in yesterday and told 
me, just as honestly as any one could have done, 
that Mrs. Grey was going to have company, 
and wanted me to let her have a cake, for she 
was sick and could not bake one. I suspected 
bim &t once, I think I always do these days; 
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and yet it did seem that he must be telling the 
truth from the way he looked, and I said: < Are 
you sure, Willie, that Mrs. Grey really sent 
you to ask me for the cake ? ' and he looked me 
right in the eye and said: <Yes, mamma, and she 
wants your cake basket, too. ' < Now, I am sure 
you are lying,' I said, * for she would not want 
that with all her lovely silver and china.' * But 
she does, mamma,' he persisted, < for her things 
all got broke when she went away and left Tige 
to keep house. ' Then I was in despair ! Such 
4 jumble of things which might possibly have 
happened, with others which were impossible, 
I believe nobody but Willie could put together. 
Tige is the dog, of course, you understand, 
and is never allowed in the house. A few eve- 
nings before, as Mrs. Grey and I, with several 
others, including Willie and the Grey children, 
were talking and laughing about something 
which had happened, Mrs. Grey, who is a per- 
fect home-hermit, said in a jocose way, * When 
I go away for a week I shall leave Tige to keep 
house.' That meant that she would never go; 
and you see Willie caught up that remark and 
used it to give himself away with. 

<* But fearing that Mrs. Grey might really 
have wanted something, I ran over to see her 
about it, and found out that my boy had made 
the whole thing up out of whole cloth. I am 
getting so that I never know what to do when 
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be speaks. I am almost afraid he is lying ev- 
ery time." 

<< Have you tried to find out what was at the 
bottom of this one instance of untruth ? " 

*<No; I just gave up. It was so flagrant I 
didn't have the strength even to slap him. " 

* * I wish you would please call him in and get 
him to talk that over with us. You begin it 
in a tender, sympathetic way, and let us see 
what comes of it." 

**I don't feel very tender and sympathetic 
when I think about it, but I will try, if you 
think any good will come of it." 

<< No harm can come of it, and we may get 
some light for you." 

<* Well, light is what I want, that is sure.*' 

After a moment of silence, in which she was 
evidently trying to bring herself into a proper 
temper, this mother arose, and going to the 
door, called the child, who came quickly bound- 
ing in ; a bright, beautiful boy. He and I were 
good friends, so that I had only to hold out my 
hand to have him come within my arm clasp, 
where he stood playing with my watch-guard, 
and waiting to see what it all meant. 

*<0, Willie," began his mother, bravely, 
*« what about that cake for Mrs. Grey's com- 
pany ? What company is she going to have, 
and when is it to be? " 

*< O can we have it, mamma? " And how his 
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eyes sparkled. *< 'Cause if we can, I must go 
and build up the house quick, where Tige broke 
it down, you know, and I must run and tell 
her; for I am her company, you see." 

That was all the mother could say for at 
least a minute. Light had broken in. But at 
last she asked, almost indignantly. 

** Willie, why could you not have told me 
that you were playing, and that Mrs. Grey was 
Nellie? " 

** Cause I wasn't playing, mamma. It was 
'honest Injun,* and she is just Mrs. Grey. 
Nellie is gone." 

''Gone! Where?" 

**0, to Europe, I guess, where children is 
before they's born." 

** O? and who are you? " 

"lam Mr. Grey." 

"Indeed! I thought you were company." 

"Yes, I am Mrs. Grey's company, and my 
train is awful slow. Toot! toot! toot! Say, 
mamma, can't I have some of that chocolate 
cake? " 

"Yes, dear;" just as soon as she could con- 
trol her tones: "mamma will put you up a 
nice dinner to take to Mrs. Grey. So you are a 
traveling man and just getting home, are 
you? Mamma is very glad that she understands 
you at last." 
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The child in his eagerness had slipped out 
to the commissary department, and the mother 
said, huskily: <<Just to think that I accused 
him of lying! But he seems to have forgotten 
it." 

** Ask him, please, my dear, if he has. See 
what he thought about that. " 

<*I'll ask his pardon," she replied. 

So she called him back, saying * ^ Come here 
to mamma, dear," and she drew him closely to 
her. «*When you told me about Mrs. Grey 
yesterday, I could not understand you, Willie ; 
and I told you that you were lying. I am very 
sorry. " 

The child turned his face up and looked at 
her. Her eyes were full of tears. He did not 
like tears. The tone which she had used, as 
well as the words, were very perplexing, so he 
began to wriggle out of her arms. 

**What does lying mean?" I ventured to 
ask. 

* * O, that mamma has a headache, I guess. " 

<* And what is a headache? " 

**0, I don't know. Just some nasty old 
thing that makes folks not want to do things. " 

Then we laughed, while the tears fell over 
our cheeks. Willie looked from one to the 
other for a perplexed moment or two, and then 
with a loud **tootI toot!" called out in his 
biggest voice, * * Chi-ca-^o .' JJn-ion De-pot I 
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Need I add that a few minutes later the little 
man was on his way **home" to repair the 
ruin which Tige had wrought by his house- 
keeping, happy with the cake-basket well filled 
for ** Mrs. Grey ; " while his mother, for the first 
time in her life, began to see that child-atud]/ 
was a necessary preliminary to child culture. 
Such simple little things to signify so much; 
but since they do signify, how important to 
comprehend! 

The next thing in this case was to teach the 
child the necessity of so stating facts and 
fancies that he could be understood by older 
people. 

** You see, Willie," the lesson ran, **when 
you said *Mrs, Grey,' mamma, of course, 
thought you meant the real one, who is always 
Mrs. Grey; and mamma knew that Mrs. Grey 
never allowed Tige in the house, that she would 
never leave him to keep house, and so mamma 
thought it was all something that never hap- 
pened, and that you were telling a naughty 
story, — a lie about the cake and all, and it 
made mamma feel very discouraged. If you had 
just told her at first that you were playing 
that Nellie was Mrs. Grey, — " 

**But, mamma," broke in the child, with a 
plaintive persistence in his tone, ** we was not 
playing that time; sometimes we is, but we 
said first thing that this was all trulj/^ and not 
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play. She was Mrs. Grey and I was Mr. Grey 
for sure." 

*« Well, you see you will be obliged to say it 
so that others will understand you, if you ex- 
pect to be heard and get what you want, for 
when it comes to truly, trulj/, you are not Mr. 
Grey, and Nellie is not Mrs. Grey. Now, try 
and see if you can't fix that some way, so that 
it will be all straight as you mean it, and so 
that mamma can know what you mean." 

The child thought a moment, and then said : 

** I can't fix it, anyhow. That's the way 
'tis— just Mrs. Grey." 

**Well, all right; let it go until you really 
want something." 

It was not long: for the two children were 
very busy in their play world. Soon Willie 
came rushing in to his mother, calling in great 
eagerness: *< Doctor! doctor! you must come 
quick. Mrs. Grey has broke her arm." 

This appeal brought no reply, and he re- 
peated it, pulling at his mother's hand. 

<« What are you doing, Willie?" she asked, 
at last; <* there is no doctor here, and Dr. 
Smith is always called to the Greys." 

**0, I forgot. It is my little Mrs. Grey, 
mamma, and you is the doctor. I'§ playing 
truly. Now, do you understand me, mamma? " 

* * Yes, dear, you have done bravely. Now, 
what would you like? " 
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<* You to come, for she's truly hurted. She 
fell off the top of our house — I mean, she hit 
her toe and fell down — the truly top is the sky, 
I guess." 

This little story is sufficient to indicate 

the beginnings of instruction by which 

a child may be taught to discriminate between 

V the literal and the symbolic in speech: a lesson 

which can not be too early taught, especially 
to a child who has a quick imagination, and is 
full of ''play,'' 
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Thieving. 

Many a child has grown up among his fel- 
lows in a so-called Christian home to become a 
thief and criminal outcast, simply for the lack 
of correct teaching and observance concerning 
each other's belongings. A disaster so over- 
whelming from a cause so pitifully small 
seems so out of all proportion that we are in- 
clined to quarrel with it, or deny it altogether. 
But neither quarreling nor denial will bring 
relief from the relentless fact that this small 
neglect makes thieves; and that thieving is on 
the increase, and that it breaks out in some 
new spot of respectability every day among 
those whom we would naturally think trust- 
worthy. The work of reform is so difficult 
that those who still have the chance to use the 
preventive methods should lose no time; and 
should count the opportunity sacred. In noth- 
ing can correct ways of thought and practice 
be earlier formed than in relations to the rights 
of property. 

The wrong has been in the common idea that 
the child had no personal rights; that he, with 
all that he has, is the '* property " of his father 
until he comes to age. The right of God, in- 
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stead of man, in the individual has been ig- 
nored, if not actually denied. This truth, as 
well as every other, must be accepted as a 
friend or met as an enemy; and Truth as an 
enemy is more destructive than sword or pes- 
tilence. 

The < * hard sound sense " of the world, the 
<* business shrewdness " which is counted as so 
necessary to ** success," can not be built into 
the foundation of a Christian home without so 
modifying and nullifying the Christian part of 
it as to make it worse than useless. 

It is comparatively easy to reach with the 

gospel that class of criminals who have never 

felt the force of truth ; but for those who have 

grown up into vice out of the soil of a pro- 

I fessedly Christian home, the effort is well nigh 

' hopeless. The evil begins in the child in a 

simple copying of others; doing as he is done 
by. If he has no rights ; if nothing belongs to 
him; he has no basis of judgment as to the 
rights of others. He must experience posses- 
sion to know anything about it. You may 
stand off forever and say to him, ** No, no, 
that is mine," and he will never understand 
you until he has been allowed to feel that some- 
I thing is his own to have and to hold against 

^ all the world; to keep selfishly, or to bestow 

generously, as he shall himself choose; and 
that this right of choice as to what he will do 
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with it is absolutely his own. The most crit- 
ical point of teaching in this line is when the 
child has learned of his right to have and 
to hold; has begun to build on it; and then finds 
it rudely disregarded by those whom he had 
trusted. He has perhaps been given to under- 
stand that the chickens, the calf, the colt, were 
his own, — he has been chrystallizing character 
about this sense of ownership, — when suddenly 
he finds that there is nothing to it for which 
those with whom he must live have any respect. 
The chicken is killed and eaten; the calf or 
colt is sold without his consent; he has been 
utterly ignored in the whole transaction, and 
his idea of personal right has received a twist 
from which it will never recover. He begins 
to practice along this new line of instruction ; 
he takes something belonging to some member 
of the family, some guest or neighbor, — doing 
just as he is done by; and is at once branded 
as a thief. 

«< What then is it to be a thief?*' he may 
question and himself answer: «* Just to be like 
papa or mamma — and everybody " — for he has 
only followed their example. His only ambi- 
tion is to be like these leaders, so there is no 
stigma to him in being a thief. 

Poor little innocent ! how my heart aches 
for him; because of what I have seen of the 
destiny that is before him. The wrongs that 
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he inflicts on society are but the natural re- 
sult of those which he has himself suffered and 
learned, as only those who suffer do learn. 
And when to these personal wrongs is added 
the memory that his early teachers made pro- 
fession of Christian faith and practice, when 
these same wrongs were directly associated 
with the reading of God's Word, prayer, 
church going, and talks about sacred things; 
when he discovers that he has been a victim of 
careless or false teaching in those particulars 
which have brought him most intimately into 
relation with his fellows; and that because of 
such carelessness he is all the time getting into 
trouble; losing his standing, coming under sus- 
picion, and being judged and punished; it can- 
not be otherwise than that he should conclude 
everything which has been taught from the 
same source, to be equally wrong, and likely 
to get him into other and greater difiBculties. 
It is a very serious matter to grow up and find 
one's relations to human beings all awry, but 
what must it be to awaken to the fact that 
one is in a hopeless tangle concerning God and 
His requirements, because of unwise training ? 
** I believe in God? Yes," said one man. 
<*I wish I didn't. I wish I could forget Him, 
for I'm afraid of Him. O, yes, I know all you 
can say about Him; I've heard it all my life; but 
I could never make it jibe. Everything that 
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has anything to do with God is so mixed up 
that it takes a cuter mind than Tve got to 
make head or tail out of it; so I made up my 
mind a good while ago never to get into it any 
deeper than I could help. I'm going to do the 
best I can, aud I can't do no better. Yes, Fve 
heard o' bein' helped, but I never saw any- 
body 'twas helped yet. I know lots of men 
like me, who just boldly say there aint no 
God, and so just jump ahead as they take a 
notion into anything. I can't feel that way. 
I somehow believe there is One who is at the 
head of things, and I ought to know and do 
better than I do for my own good ; but I got all 
mixed up, as I said before, and can't make it 
come out straight; so I've given up trying. 
I'll have to trust God to be big enough to even 
it up on me in the end." 

This man had been in prison for a term of 
years, and was trying hard to keep from going 
again. You say, **That ought to be easy 
enough, surely." Yes, so it ought, but the 
sad thing about it is that it was made hard for 
him, as well as many others of his class, in the 
beginning of life, while he was forming his 
habits of thought and action. He grew up 
with twisted ideas as to personal rights, and 
the result is a life filled with a fearful looking 
for of judgment and condemnation, as well as a 
constant clashing with law and order. << I 
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never know just when I am going to be 
nabbed," said one poor fellow. <* Everybody 
is down on me." 

I heard a story of two little girls, of five and 
seven, who were quoted as monstrous ex- 
amples of depravity; at which everybody won- 
dered, because they had such good honest 
parents, who were never known to '* take a 
farthing's worth in the world." This story 
was kept going from one to another until 
those children were looked upon with sus- 
picion by the entire community. I should have 
felt like laughing at the absurdity of the 
charge that was based on their innocent and 
perfectly natural conduct, if the story had not 
been so hedged about with barbed wire as to 
effectually bar out laughter. This was what 
had happened: — 

In a family crisis of some sort which made 
the act a kindness, a neighbor had taken the 
younger child to care for, for a few days ; during 
which time she was taken with inflamed eyes 
and placed in an upper room with shaded win- 
dows; and the sister, seven years old, spent a 
portion of each day with her to amuse her. 

The room opened into a store-room where 
were a quantity of freshly gathered peaches. 
The door was left open, and the little nurse 
helped herself aind her sister to those peaches 
**ju8t as though they belonged to them^^' as 
birds with feathers might have done. 
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A teacher recently came to me about a child 
for whose future she was very much concerned 
because she had manifested a thieving propen- 
sity in that she had taken and eaten some fruit 
which the teacher had left on the window-sill 
in the school room. 

Such an act in a child should not for one mo- 
ment be considered theft, but the guileless, 
untaught meddlesomeness, which is to be ex- 
pected of any young animal. Those who have 
the child in charge are responsible to see that 
the animal is not tempted to meddle, by having 
things left in its way, until it can be taught 
what is safe and right for it to have and to 
handle. That sentiment, or law, which would 
hold such children morally accountable for 
anything they may do in their efforts to adjust 
themselves to the things and conditions of life 
in this world is barbarous in the extreme. 

As an illustration of the influence of early 
education in respect to what is known as hon- 
esty, I might write columns, but will give one 
incident to show how a man with at least aver- 
age honesty of heart may live the life of a 
thief, carrying written in his face the reflection 
of the inner integrity instead of the outward 
evil. 

While I was in charge of Bethesda Mission, 
Chicago, a young man came in with the hun- 
gry crowd, whose face was noticeable for its 
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expression of peculiar sweetness and patient 
resignation, like that of one who had endured 
much ; as he had, poor fellow 1 for he was a no- 
torious sneak-thief, and was always experienc- 
ing interference with his **work." 

Bethesda Mission was for lost men, and 
we tried to make all who came feel at 
home; consequently there were usually 
present enough of the class which he repre- 
sented to make our welcome seem practical, and 
he came to be a regular attendant. It was 
not long before he was converted, — surpris- 
ingly soon, in fact. And yet, when we came 
to understand him, it did not seem so sur- 
prising, after all. His conversion was like what 
might be expected from any one who had sud- 
denly seen light, and had determined to follow 
it. He had been an honest-hearted lad all the 
time, — ^honest as Paul when he was a perse- 
cutor. He was doing the best he knew, and 
God dealt with him accordingly. I have often 
since wondered if the so-called ** slick fellow," 
with the gentlemanly bearing and ** not bad " 
face, whom everybody despises, is not really 
at heart much like this one. 

Brought up to the business of sneak-thiev- 
ing from his earliest recollection, and while still 
young becoming a member of a gang, each of 
which was under obligation to bring in a cer- 
tain number of overcoats each week during the 
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<* overcoat season," he did his part to the best 
of his ability. Each member of the gang had 
his own field. This boy's ** duty " was to slip 
into the hallways of up-town residences, and 
take the overcoats that were left hanging. 
This was his regular *»work" — the way in 
which he met his proportion of the common 
expenses, and contributed to the common fund. 
He was ambitious to <' do well in his business:*' 
was ** faithful," and could be ^^ trusted to any 
extent. * ' 

As he sat in the mission one night while I gave 
the teaching of God's law as related to theft, 
carefully explaining in what theft consisted, 
he saw the truth, and accepted it on the spot. 
He determined never to do that sort of * * work * ' 
again. He came to our ** salvation corner** 
to be prayed for, and instructed in the way of 
life. His was one of the most beautiful exper- 
iences which I ever shared, as he was led into 
the knowledge of sin and its perfect remedy. 
In telling his story 6ne evening in the meeting 
he said: ** It is wonderful how changed every- 
thing is, to me. I am working honest now, 
doing jobs. I am glad I have learned the dif- 
ference between working honest and stealing, 
which I did not know till I came in here. I 
never think of going into a place to sneak a 
coat any more, because I know it is not right. 
I always intended to do right, though I did 
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such wrong things all my life. Until I came 
in here, and found out the difference, I thought 
it was my honest duty to sneak overcoats. I 
work different now. But as I think it all over 
sometimes, I know I tried just as hard to do 
honest then as I do now. I had just so much 
to do for those I was working with, and I tried 
honest to do my part. I guess that is why 
God brought me here, and showed me Christ 
and the right way; for he knew I wanted to do 
the square thing, and didn't know how. Be- 
ing converted and having Christ, helped me a 
lot." 

<< How shall a child be taught to understand 
and respect the rights of others?" — ^By having 
his own rights understood and respected. 

One father found the richest pleasure of his 
life in teaching his six-year-old daughter the 
principles involved in individual rights, re- 
sponsibilities and privileges. A newcomer was 
expected in the home. Katie was permitted to 
share in this family anticipation, and was also 
promoted to a beautiful little white and blue 
room of her own. When she was fully in- 
stalled, her father took it upon himself to teach 
her as to her personal rights in this, her own 
domain. 

"Now, Katie," he said, **you see you have 
your own room. All these pretty things are 
yours.*' 
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** All my very own, papa? " 

«* Your very own, and this room is your own 
place, where you can come and close your door 
and be alone, just as mamma can in her room; 
and if people want to come in, they will knock 
on your door just as they do on mamma's, and 
wait for you to answer, *come.* " 

**You, papa, and mamma?'* 

**Yes, indeed; we would never think of com- 
ing in without permission, unless some accident 
happened that made it necessary." 

<* Like knocking the pitcher off, and break- 
ing it, and sending the water all swashing, as 
I did in mamma's room once? " 

** Yes, any such catastrophe, or if you were 
ill, would make it necessary for some one 
to come in, whether you answered, 'come,' or 
not " 

«*What if I should say, <Not just yet,' — 
would you have to wait, papa? " 

** I certainly should." 

** Let's play it, papa. I'll go in and shut 
the door, and you stand right there and knock, 
and I'll tell you, * Come in. ' " 

**But this is not to be play, Eatie. There 
is play^ you know, and there is earnest. Any- 
thing that is play can change any time; but 
earnest can not change, except in case of acci- 
dent or distress, as I said. Now, this is 
earnest, not play; so we will not make play of 
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it. No danger but papa will come knocking 
at your door soon enough; and then you can 
say, 'Come:' or 'Not yet, please:* or * iS'o.' 
You could say * No * if you wanted to." 

''But I shouldn't want to." 

" Well, but it's a good thing to be able 
to say 'No' if you do want to; and where 
there is good reason for it, one must say it. " 

Then as an earnest, serious look came into 
the little upturned face, the child asked, " If I 
should say 'No,' papa, sometime, wouldn't 
you knock again? " 

"I can't tell just now what I would do, 
but I probably should knock again if you did 
not say, 'Come in,' or come out yourself after 
a while. I can tell better what I shall do 
when I hear you say ' No.' " 

" You know T won't mean it, papa." 

"Then, Katie, it would be very wrong 
to say it; for God would hear the 'Come* 
which you mean t, and the * No ' which you 
said; and as they did not agree, what would he 
think? And what would papa think when he 
found out? We must try to talk so that God, 
as well as everybody who hears us, will know 
just what we mean by what we say," 
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Training the Appetite. 

By nothing is ruin wrought so speedily and 
surely as by uncontrolled appetite; and no- 
where is ruin so loathsome. ** Corruption 
through lust," is Paul's way of expressing it. 
Appetite is the call of nature for that by 
which life is maintained. To be without it, is 
to be without the power to keep hold of the life 
principle. Desire is the first utterance of ap- 
petite; the gentle rythmical invitation of na- 
ture. If there is delay for any reason, until 
the cry of need and the craving of hunger add 
their appeals to the call of desire, then the 
whole being is filled with clamor; and if to 
these be added the demand of an inflamed pas- 
sion which can not be appeased, riot ensues: — 
that contention between the power of God by 
which all things consist, as it protests against 
such abasement; and that power of selfishness 
which will compel even God to serve, and 
often wearies him with its sinning. Isa. xliii: 
24. 

God never intended that appetite should 
clamor; that the voice of need, much less of 
passion, should be heard. These are the re- 
sults of sin, — whips with which Satan would 
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drive us on to indulgence, and from thence to 
despair. If there had been no separation be- 
tween the mutual interests of God and man ; 
if man had continued in the work for, and with 
God, as was intended from the first; the first 
utterance of appetite would have brought a 
quick response. Desire, always chaste and 
clean, would have been met with delights that 
would have never palled, nor made possible 
the cry of need, or the fever of passion. 

Appetite inflamed, is the clutching hand of 
a maniac; always reaching, grasping, like a 
miser, and never satisfied. The life that is 
under the control of this terrible power is lost, 
until the grip of sensuality is loosed. The vic- 
tim may seem to be anything but lost, only 
fond of **good living," of a <<good time;" he 
may be known as a philanthropist, or as a 
Christian ; but if he has not learned that Christ- 
like principle which Paul called ** keeping the 
body under," if he has not submitted appetite 
to the training of that mind which is in Christ, 
he has not yet laid the foundation of ** repent- 
ance from dead works;" and true faith toward 
God is impossible! Then, neither '* baptism;" 
'* laying on of hands;" **the resurrection of 
the dead" nor ** eternal judgment:" nor yet 
** forgetting the things that are behind," will 
save him. ** Flesh and blood can not inherit 
the kingdom of God," because they are cor- 
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rupted with lust (excessive appetite), and the 
lusts of the flesh must die by crucifixion be- 
fore the man can live. So then it is import- 
ant that the young appetite should be so cared 
for and trained that it shall not overstep the 
line of natural desire. 

**But," an anxious mother exclaims, **how 
is such a thing possible in this world of ex- 
cesses? People will indulge appetite. It will 
always be very human to eat; and the best, of 
men will always be apt to like good eating 
better than is good f6r them." 

This admission only proves the necessity of 
that culture which will make it as impossible 
for a good mskii to ** indulge," in any sense, as 
it would be for him to steal. This training, 
like all others, to obtain the best results, must 
begin with the parents, and continue through 
the formative period of the child's life with un- 
remitting perseverance. It may begin late; 
even after years of abuses ; and by the grace of 
our Lord be carried on to a good degree of 
success; but it will be at fearful cost in en- 
ergy, time and suffering. This present discus- 
sion, however, has to do with preservation, 
instead of rescue; with prevention, rather than 
with reformation. 

The child should never know what indulgence 
in appetite means. It should eat at the proper 
time such food as is provided. Those who 
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provide should be very sure that the pro- 
vision is of such a nature that nothing like ir- 
ritation can ensue; for irritation leads to ex- 
cess. The inflamed stomach is never satisfied 
with food or drink; but cries «*more! morel" 
although it may not be able to take care of 
what it already has. 

Every mother should know for herself those 
principles of hygiene upon which the Gospel of 
Health is based. She should have at her 
** tongue's end" the simple rules of digestion 
as related to the ordinary articles of diet, so 
that she would understand why this, or that, 
should, or should not, be given to the child; 
why such and such combinations are good or 
bad ; what should be done or not done if there 
are signs of fermentation and indigestion. 

<*A simple case of indigestion," which seems 
scarcely worthy of notice may, if neglected, be 
the beginning of a perverted appetite which 
will lead to all manner of ills, physical as well 
as moral. Meals should be regular and simple. 
Nothing whatever should be eaten between 
times. Candy, never: nothing, ever, simply 
because the appetite craves it. The fact that 
there is a craving proves that something is 
wrong, which should be relieved by simple 
treatment. 

Do not resort to drugs or medicine for bol- 
stering up a failing appetite. God uses means 



XIX. 

Youth the Target of the Press. 

<« The children of this world are in their gen- 
eration wiser than the children of light," said 
Christ; and in nothing is this more clearly 
demonstrated than in the efforts made to se- 
cure control of the minds of the young. The 
object of the printed page is to turn 
thought into desired channels, to capture 
brain and heart, and train them to certain 
habits of opinion and beUef, and so produce a 
given course of action, which shall be to the 
advantage of the power behind the scenes. The 
world has awakened to the fact that the child 
of to-day is the man of to-morrow, and so 
childhood is courted by the selfish schemer as 
assiduously (if not more so) as by the philan- 
thropist and leader of Christian thought. Thus 
the child has become the target of the printing- 
press. 

Everything which comes from the press 
must be classified as either good or bad. Such 
is the far-reaching, arbitrary force of a thought 
that nothing which has the ability to create or 
control it can occupy neutral ground. If not 
thoroughly good, so representing truth that it 
will make good mental food, by the use of 
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which the reader will become stronger in every 
part of his being, it is bad. I am aware that 
this may be considered radical, but it is true, 
and a truth so vital to the well-being of the 
race, that we can not afford to pass it over 
with superficial attention. 

The thoughtful parent will find two great 
agencies at work to secure the attention of his 
child through the printed page — one greedy 
and selfish, seeking only to enlarge the market 
for its products ; while the other aims to build 
up truth in the world, as well as to save soul 
and body from death. Both know that to se- 
cure the children and youth of to-day as dis- 
ciples and coadjutors is essential to prolonged 
success. The first aims to produce only that 
which will sell, and that which will sell most 
readily. Its first object is to make money 
at all hazards ; and the result is a hardening of 
the heart toward consequences and the de- 
mands of purity. The agency which aims for 
the real upbuilding of the youth must contend 
with the ignorance and carelessness of parents, 
as well as the ever-present money question.* 
It costs more to produce gold than its counter- 
feit. In the very nature of things, the pub- 
lishing and dispensing of truth unmixed with 
error must be largely on the missionary basis. 
Profits, if any, must be small. Certainly no 
one can become rich out of it. Its market can 
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be extended beyond certain limits only by the 
hardest self-denying labor. Irreligion, to say 
nothing of vice, can pay large prices for illus- 
tration and embellishment. Anything that 
will *<make the thing go" can and will be had; 
while truth must often go forth in unattractive 
dress and by slower train. 

The feverish appetites engendered by wrong 
thinking and living, as well as by actual im- 
purity, have made a demand, to meet which, a 
market has been opened for the circulation of 
printed poisons. This commerce is under the 
very best business control that can be given 
to any human enterprise. There is * * money 
in it," and it must be hedged about with every 
precaution which can insure financial success. 
It would seem natural that childhood and 
youth should be protected, by their very help- 
lessness and innocence, from those who would 
make such prey of thought and imagination as 
is done through pernicious literature. It is 
difficult to conceive how any man or woman 
could attempt to adapt the language of youth 
to the delineation of unholy things; but the 
lust of greed has no regard for youth or inno- 
cency;it will rob the ** temple of God, which 
temple ye are," of its most sacred vessels, if by 
this means a few dollars may be added to its 
hoard. 

Just as soon as any father or mother be- 
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comes aware that it is necessary to reform the 
taste of a growing boy or girl in regard to 
reading matter, that ** wiser" wisdom of the 
«< children of this world" will be found a 
mighty force which man alone can not over- 
come. Those who are ** pushing" the evil in 
literature know how to do their work, and are 
ready to fight for their opportunities to cor- 
rupt the thoughts of our children. They have 
left nothing undone to crowd the pure and 
helpful into as narrow a sphere as possible, and 
to seize upon the most respectable and highly 
influential means by which to accomplish their 
purposes. Notice the attitude of a certain 
class of critics concerning those stories, for in- 
stance, which are intended as aids to the home 
in teaching pure and sweet truths. It has 
gone forth from these leaders of opinion that 
for any story to really teach Scriptural truth, 
and be capable of leading a soul out of the 
darkness of sin to Christ, is to be so inartistic 
that it must be arbitrarily ruled out of litera- 
ture. Our children hear this in school or col- 
lege — if not from teachers, yet from associates, 
who pose as connoisseurs in literature. 

** Literature is art," says a certain class of 
critics, wise in the wisdom of this world. **It 
is not the office of art to be useful, but to en- 
tertain. Therefore a useful book can not 
properly be called literature." It may be very 
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well written, attractive in every way, but the 
truth which it carries with it, and with which 
the world has a quarrel, whether it be temper- 
ance, moral purity, or the salvation of Christ, 
spoils it for the lover of " art in literature." 

Very much in school and college life aids this 
evil. Literature represents to the student 
about all there is in culture. To be uncultured, 
according to this law of the world, is worse 
than to be sinful; and every aspiring, intel- 
ligent child must sooner or later feel the force 
of this influence, and overcome it, or be over- 
by come it. He is given to understand that a 
book may be really impure, and yet *<very 
charming" as a bit of literary art; in fact, it 
may be all the more charming because of the 
** spice of naughtiness." 

Such is a part of the deplorable combination 
against which those must contend who would 
keep the thoughts of their children in health 
and strength. These are some of the influ- 
ences that many a bright boy and girl has 
been thrust out to meet, all unprepared and 
alone, and to which, in their ignorance, they 
have yielded; and when, by and by, ruin has 
brought heart-break, no one seems to be able 
to locate the cause. 

The object in presenting this subject is not 
only to uncover an evil which may have been 
as yet hidden to the eyes of some fathers and 
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mothers, but also to indicate how truly the evil 
which may seem altogether too formidable in 
the eyes of some, belongs to the ** all things " 
which work together for good to them that 
love God; for in this, as in many other lines of 
education, we should never become willing to 
settle down beside the wells of living water 
which are in the Word of God, if we did not 
first learn by deplorable consequences how 
poisonous are all the high water -pools of 
worldly wisdom. 

A genuine love and appreciation of the Bible 
is the one preventive of mental pollution. Not 
a Bible so ** spiritualized " and explained away 
by interpretation that the first question about 
any Scripture always is «*What does it 
mean?" and the next <<Can it be true?" but 
a Bible read with the same readiness of faith 
with which the morning paper is devoured, — 
accepted as it reads, and conscientiously ap. 
plied to the affairs of daily life as it was in- 
tended to be; a Light to our feet, the Man of 
our counsel, and the revelation of the law and 
love of our God; the one Book in which is 
found a plain and comprehensive rule for 
every life to grow by. 



XX. 

Companionship. 

The motto <*Keep the child with you" has 
been repeated again and again in these papers, 
and now, because of its vital importance, I 
must take it up and elaborate it in a special 
topic. 

There is a tendency to thrust the children 
of the home off into a little world by them- 
selves, with all their belongings; but this 
means loss, as well as danger. Every normal 
child has the instinct of acquisition fully in 
operation almost from its birth — he toill learn 
constantly — constantly take in from the world 
about him that which he is to become at last 
in his own nature. Heredity is to be modified, 
perhaps entirely overcome by that which he 
takes in and puts on from the stores which he 
finds available in both God and man. If left 
alone he learns from inanimate things. If left 
with animals he learns from dumb creatures. 
If left with children he learns from those as 
ignorant as himself. Companionship of the 
most select character is an imperative neces- 
sity to his right culture. 

The child will learn more by imitation 
than in any other way; more by the ordinary 
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talk about him than he ever will from books, 
school, or special lessons; and what he learns 
during his earliest years makes the most endur- 
ing impressions, — often deciding the trend of 
his life; hence it will not be difficult to con- 
clude that the associations of these years are 
of the gravest importance. He will acquire 
manners of all sorts, — **pick up" tricks of 
speech, tone and gesture, which will cling to 
him all his life, in spite of every effort to cor- 
rect them. Have you not noticed how the 
platform manners, phrases and accent of some 
strong leader of men, or of some influential 
instructor, will be reproduced in a whole 
school of his admirers? Only the other even- 
ing I heard an address from a young man, 
who, in every sentence of the great theme 
which he was discussing, told the name of the 
man who had been his leader and inspiration. 
I had never thought of these two as in any way 
associated, but the conclusion was unavoid- 
able, that in spite of the fact that he was 
himself what is called <* original" in many 
things, yet he had been so impressed by a 
certain great man's manner on the platform 
that he had made it his own. We are made, 
and made over again, more by the sight of our 
eyes and the hearing of our ears than by 
any other means. *'But we all, with 
open face beholding, as in a glass, the 
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glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even by the Spirit 
of the Lord. " 2 Cor. iii : 18. < * Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is." 1 John iii: 2. 
The father and mother who are taught of God 
will receive from him an idea of the line of ed- 
ucation which each one of their children should 
pursue. They will at least recognize the ne- 
cessity of sifting the good from the evil fruit 
which has been gathered from the tree of knowl- 
edge, and of preserving for use only the good. 
Experience ought to soon teach them that this 
will be no easy thing to do, that it will require 
constant vigilance to prevent a mixture which 
will not be conducive to faith and righteous- 
ness. 

The word of God should be at the foundation 
of every lesson taught from the child's first 
hour. It should be so thoroughly digested by 
the mother that, like the food which she eats, 
it will help to make him what he ought to be 
as he is growing in the secret chamber, before 
he comes into the light. It should be distilled 
into his mother's milk, and woven into his first 
ideas of life and things. Everything which he 
does as he grows should be after this living 
Word. His speech, his work, his play, all 
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his associations, the books he reads, the 
science and philosophy which he shall study, 
should be all judged by this one Book; in 
fact, everything which makes for culture 
should be laid to the line and plummet of 
this sure foundation. 

A great deal, yea, the most of that which is 
used in even the best of our schools and col- 
leges is simply what has been left over from 
the ages of paganism, and remains simply be- 
cause no great teacher has yet arisen with the 
courage, influence, and conviction which would 
cause their abandonment; and as a result there 
is war to the knife between the Bible and 
much of that which is called education; and 
the school curriculum has the appearance of a 
battle-field, where truth and error are arrayed 
against each other, while the inexperienced, 
unformed mind of the boy and girl is like a 
prisoner of war, who is constantly captured, 
recaptured, and exchanged by the contending 
forces, until he has no thought or care as to 
which side he is on. He has just one principle, 
viz. : to * * yell " for the crowd that he is with. 

Because of this contention of ideas with truth, 
and the reverence which attaches to single 
<* /(i!ea«," the old Book has been taken in hand, 
and is being tormented, if haply it will confess 
that it has been in error, and so will recant, 
and conform to the old philosophies which 
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the college world has deified. And how shall 
the child who is growing up in your home 
escape, and have faith in God, reverence for 
His Word, and inherit eternal life? 

First of all, your companionship must sur- 
round him like a wall. You must teach him 
yourself, and select your own assistants from 
among the tried and true whom you can trust. 
He should not be taught by other children. 
He should spend but a small share of his time 
in their society. His time is too valuable, the 
world's reserves of time are too short to be 
wasted in learning things which he had bet- 
ter never have known, or in learning right 
things at the wrong time, and in the wrong way. 

His play-hours should be spent with chil- 
dren under the watchful care of at least one 
who can direct them all, and share in the 
recreation. This can be easily managed: Let 
a dozen families of friends or neighbors enter 
into a co-operative arrangement by which the 
children of all can be protected and correctly 
guided in this part of their education. Set 
apart about two hours in the day, after morn- 
ing work and lessons with mother are over, let 
the children of these families all gather at the 
home of one whose keeper will mother the 
flock during the frolic, and see that all are 
safely returned punctually. This will bring 
the play-hour to each mother once in two 
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Weeks, and that play hour will be a bright spot 
in any busy woman's life. By this arrangement 
it will be impossible for moral contagion of any 
sort to spread from one unfortunate childto any 
other, and will give the well-informed mother 
a chance to help the child of the ignorant one 
to find the way of life. You will keep the in- 
side track of every evil thing which is in the 
child's environment, and be able to develop 
the innocence of ignorance into the knowledge 
and love of the truth. 

In home life there should prevail a co-opera- 
tive system, in which parent and child share 
everything ; then it would be practically impos- 
sible for any evil knowledge to do its work even 
if thrust upon the child in spite of you. Com- 
panionship in reading will rob a bad book of 
its power to harm. If such a thing as poison- 
ous printed matter is found to have intruded 
upon your child, it should not be arbitrarily 
taken away in such a way as to give it espe- 
cial importance in the mind of the child, 
but made the topic of a lesson by 
which he will learn to know it as it is. If 
he can be taught to see the evil which is in the 
book as evil, and be shown how the reading of 
it will produce evil thinking, and how evil 
thinking corrupts the whole course of nature 
and defeats every true and pure ambition, 
there will be no difficulty in helping him 
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to decide as to what he will do with it; espe- 
cially if the taste for the vicious has never been 
cultivated, but instead there is a genuine 
interest in that which is pure. 

In these days of opportunity: — of mother's 
clubs, mother's magazines, child-culture circles, 
child-study congresses, special Bible study 
and the down-pouring 'Matter rain " (Joel ii: 
23) — every mother should become qualified to 
give her children the information which 
will lead to self-protection against all 
forms of moral corruption; especially that 
which is so tangible as printed corrup- 
tion. She should read beforehand, or care- 
fully examine, any book or paper the 
character of which she does not already know, 
before it is passed to her children. The chil- 
dren should not be left to read by themselves, 
any more than to work or play; if for no other 
reason than that they will lose the benefit of 
the reading, from inability to properly under- 
stand and apply it. It would be interesting to 
one who has never investigated along this line 
to notice how different are the ideas which 
the same word will convey to the adult and 
to the child. The images created upon the 
brain of the young reader are often so entirely 
foreign to those which were in the mind of the 
author that he would never recognize them. 

Then again, lonely reading is not wholly 
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safe. Reading produces a desire to see and 
investigate. If the child reads alone, he will 
think alone, investigate alone; and quite likely, 
as so many have done, find himself by and by, 
as the result of such investigations, amid the 
awful loneliness of sin. If he reads with you, 
he will think aloud to you, discuss points, ask 
you questions, and draw out your best thinking 
powers. Knowing what is going on in his 
brain, you will be able to meet the danger and 
teach him how to overcome it. You can meet 
doubt with evidence which will stimulate faith 
and forestall the doubting world which he must 
meet later on. As you have shared all things 
with him he will expect you to share his inves- 
tigations and will bring the results of his own 
efforts to you. You will then be able to keep 
the **whiphand" of the evil that is in his 
nature, and teach him how to develop it out of 
himself, and to cultivate that which is good. 

It is useless to attempt to keep the alert, 
spirited school boy or girl to any special line 
of reading, unless he is conscious of a sympa- 
thetic mental touch. He must fed you in 
order to experience that content which alone 
insures intellectual health and strength. 

You cannot afford to leave the child to ex- 
periment in literature: one unclean sentence 
or expression of doubt, met alone, may be like 
the first glass of strong drink, leading to many 
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more, and finally to unbelief, impurity and 
ruin. 

A pure moral environment is the right of 
every child. << But," said one mother recently, 
** how can that be secured when just the mo- 
ment the child goes outside of your own door, 
he is surrounded by everything that is un- 
holy? " This danger, and the imperative pres- 
ent need, is the inspiration of this whole dis- 
cussion. To make the child capable of pro- 
tecting his spiritiial sight from that which will 
injure and destroy, just as nature has pro- 
vided for the physical organ of vision, is 
greatly to be desired. During a shower of 
cinders everything depends on how one uses 
the eyes. The moral danger is not so much in 
the reading-matter itself, as in the spirit in 
which it is taken in, and the use made of it by 
the thinking machine. 

The home has failed to appreciate its oppor- 
tunity, and in these days of awakening, it 
finds itself overloaded with responsibilities. 
Its work must be done quickly, for we cannot 
always keep our .children with us; they are 
liable to be thrown upon their own resources 
at any time, to stand or fall by that which we 
have taught them in the use of this world, and 
besides, the Lord will soon call us to ac- 
count for our part in their destiny. It x;. 
scarcely possible for a boy or girl to walk 
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the streets alone without being attacked by 
that which is unholy. Those who have the 
care of them must know the evil and build 
against it, strong and high; or else suffer irre- 
parable loss. 

I knew a man who seemed to have solved 
this whole question of reading for his boy. He 
was able to personally select everything which 
came in the form of books and magazines; but 
the daily newspaper, being a commercial and 
political necessity, and containing, as it does, 
such a mixture of the best, and often the worst, 
was a source of great anxiety, as his boy grew; 
until he resolved upon a course which is to be 
commended for its wisdom and tact. He 
trained his son to read the paper to him in the 
evenings; first going over all the headings; 
and if there was anything in these headings 
which suggested danger, that was the thing 
which he had the boy read aloud; and the 
father was able to make his own commentary 
on the text. That boy grew up under this 
training with a well-developed power of dis- 
crimination between poison and food in liter- 
ature, and with a love for the one and a 
loathing for the other. 

The proverb that ** stolen waters are sweet " 
is too terribly true; so that the greatest danger 
lies in the cultivation of secretiveness which is 
the result of that lack of confidence which lone- 
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lincss engenders. If the children must walk 
among thiilgs which are forbidden by the law of 
their well-being, let them go hand in hand with 
the wise, sympathetic father and mother, who 
are themselves the princijxds in their school, 
all other teachers being carefully selected as- 
sistants. The great daily newspaper can not 
be avoided; let the child learn how to use it. 
Let it be like a telescope in an observatory: — 
that observatory the hearthstone of the home, 
the father or mother the director in its use. 
Through its study may come a knowledge of 
the world as it is, in such a way that a per- 
sonal examination of its evils will not be neces- 
sary in order to find that they are evils; nor 
the handling of its pitch to know that it will 
blacken. 

I know a woman who had an experience with 
her son which is at least suggestive. All his 
home influences, together with his reading and 
the conversation which he heard, had been of a 
nature to bring the saloon into prominence. He 
was of an inquisitive nature, always, if possible, 
verifying by experiment whatever came to him 
in his reading. One day he said to his mother, 
** I want to see the inside of a saloon for my- 
self; I want to see if it is as bad as it is pict- 
ured." For a moment she was afraid; but act- 
ing upon the principle by which she had been 
governed in all her relations to this child, and 
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which had made it possible for him to come to 
her with such a wish, she said ; * * Very well, 
you shall see what the saloon is like; we will 
study it together." She was engaged in a 
species of reform work which took her among the 
victims of the liquor traffic, and had been in- 
vited by the secretary of the Citizen's League 
in Chicago, the late Andrew Paxton, to go 
with him on a slum tour, that she might better 
understand the subject with which she was 
dealing. Being unable to go, she de- 
cided to accept Mr. Paxton's invitation for 
her son. She therefore wrote to Mr. Paxton, 
giving the circumstances, and stating that she 
would send her son to him with a letter of in- 
troduction. She gave him to understand that 
she wished the boy see the lowest haunts of 
men; she would have him made sick by the 
sight of his eyes. The tour was accordingly 
made on a Sunday night. The boy did not return 
until two o'clock in the morning. His mother 
was waiting for him; she met him at the door. 
As she kissed him, he said, <<0, mamma, do 
not ask me a word now. I will tell you some- 
time, but not to-night." The story came out 
later, and she found that Mr. Paxton had 
faithfully executed his commission. The boy 
had seen the refuse of manhood, and was not 
attracted, but, rather, overwhelmed by it; so 
that he had no desire to repeat the investiga- 
tion. 
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Many people have the idea that children's 
books and papers should deal with entirely dif- 
ferent characters and subjects from those 
which are enjoyed by their adult friends; 
that they must be of a nature to amuse and 
therefore stimulating to the imagination. 
Nothing could be more foreign to the truth. 
In the first place, the child' s imagination is 
usually active enough. It needs to be trained 
and given tone, instead of stimulated. He 
should never read simply for amusement. He 
will relish facts more keenly than fiction. 
There is nothing in him, naturally, which would 
lead him to prefer a fairy story to history, or 
Mother Goose jingles to the sweet musical 
rhymes which convey sound Scriptural truth, 
only so that the vocabulary is within his range. 
It is always a disappointment to the normal 
child when he must be told that things of 
which he has read or heard never happened. 
Fiction, fairy and folk-lore, all have their place 
as a part of the history of the mental processes 
of the world, but are for the adult rather than 
the child. When the time comes that one is 
necessarily wearied with heavy mental labor, 
it is refreshing and restful to take recreation 
in something of this sort. 

The mental processes through which the 
child must pass in first trying to assimilate, 
and, later on, to reject, the marvelous and fie- 
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titious in its reading, does not conduce to 
strength and stability of character any more 
than the old king's habit of gorging and re- 
jecting his food could make strong, firm muscle. 
Facts, carefully read and digested, can be built 
into the foundation of his thought to remain 
forever, while fiction can be of no use ex<5ept 
as a lighter vehicle for diluted truth, such as 
only a mental dyspeptic could have occasion to 
use. 

I must in this connection say what I shall 
more fully elaborate in a paper by itself, that 
there is no reason in the world why the 
Bible should not by companionship in reading 
be made the most attractive and inter- 
esting of all books to children. Most 
people remember how in childhood they de- 
lighted in the few of its more familiar and most 
easily told stories. But even to a child its in- 
terest need not end with its stories. There is 
in the Bible a rich and almost inexhaustible- 
mine for child and adult to enjoy together, 
by which they are to be together enriched 
in the wisdom and strength of Truth. This 
interest need never fail nor grow old if father 
and mother will become companions with the 
children in study; but only the most sym- 
pathetic inspiring help can maintain such 
interest and lead the child to a right under- 
standing of the Word as well as preserve him 
from printed dangers. 
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The time is coming when the fathers and 
mothers of to-day will be obliged to drop 
out of active life and retire into secluded cor- 
ners out of life's rush and whirl. Tfien it 
shall be fulfilled, as spoken by Paul, *< What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap." 
If you have sown sympathy, companionship, 
loving attention in the lives of your little 
ones, you shall receive from them the same 
good measure into your own bosom. A lonely 
old age is as a rule but the dark shadow of a 
selfish parentage. 

This same principle of companionship should 
be carried on into maturer years, and into 
every educational process, religious, social, 
and commercial. The experiences of tempta- 
tions which we had in our own youth, as well 
as those which we meet day by day, and the 
victories which come by faith in Christ, should 
all be shared with our children. It will help 
the growing boy and girl to know that father 
and mother do not look upon them as ** silly" 
beyond any who have lived before them, nor 
yet *< wicked." They will be able to follow 
Christ more steadily if father and mother will 
try to remember and will sometimes tell in the 
family circle just how they sometimes failed 
and how they were recovered by the Shep- 
herd's watchcare when they were young. If 
the children can only feel free to speak of 
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their inner life to these natural companions 
and guides, they will miss more of the burden, 
and less of the strength and joy all through 
life. And life may be ^on^; all of eternity is 
its natural scope; sin may cut it short, but the 
father and mother who will, from the very 
first, <«work together with God, "may have, 
even here, the assurance that in the earth 
made new they shall enjoy the beautiful com- 
panionship of the children whom they have 
kept with them in all things during these pre- 
paratory days. 



XXI. 

Dress. 

Almost every mother at stated periods has 
an absorbing interest in some Delineator of 
dress, and feels obliged to spend both strength, 
time, and money in * * changing " the style of the 
family wardrobe to suit the prevailing mode. 
The children catch the spirit of this, or have it 
forced upon them, until they have at last been 
educated out of their natural love of that which 

m 

is simple and easy into the craze of fashion; 
and before they are old enough to realize it, or 
to protest, the awful burden of dress has been 
bound upon them with bands which are as im- 
possible to break as they are intolerable to be 
borne. 

To many such among women the only chance 
of relief and reform must come through an in- 
validism which makes a change to simplicity a 
matter of life or death and so takes the ques- 
tion out of **the fashion" discussion en- 
tirely. A lady remarked in my hear- 
ing only this morning, <*I know no bond- 
age worse than that of dress," and I felt much 
more than she uttered, as I remembered what 
I had seen in my work, of the ^wer of this 
bondage to drag down from purity into shame. 
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In a city where I was holding evangelistic 
services several years ago, during the time of 
my stay a few of us who were taken into the 
secret of it learned what may be the power 
of a love of dress in a child to destroy. 

On a certain morning three school girls, be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and fifteen, all from 
church homes ; one, the daughter of a city pas- 
tor; presented themselves at the door of a no- 
torious house and called for the keeper. 
When she appeared these children pro- 
ceeded to unfold to her a plan by which 
they hoped to be able to replenish their ward- 
robes, and have spending money of their own 
in future. 

** You see,'' said the spoksman, «*it takes 
more to make us dresses now. For my part, 
I'm getting so tall, and it costs so much to 
have them made, and I don't like the home- 
made things; and we girls have decided that 
we will come and live with you, so we can dress 
as we like." 

The keeper was a very hardened woman, but 
her heart was not quite invulnerable, and this 
artless prattle touched it; so that she asked: 

**Have you talked with any one? Do you 
know what is involved in living here with 
me? " 

**0h, yes; we know all about it. We know 
It isn't very respectable, but we have decided 
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that we would rather give up some of the re- 
spectability and have the pretty dresses, and 
company, and good times." 

<<Well," replied the woman, *' you know I 
could not keep you here, for there would be a 
great hunt for you when you are missed. I 
couldn't afford that. You go home now; take 
a few days to think it over and get ready, and 
give me time to write to my sister in Cali- 
fornia, who is in the same business, and when 
I hear from her I will let you know. You 
must leave your names and addresses, you 
know, and I will write you in such a way that 
no one will understand but you." 

The girls agreed to this proposal, and went 
laughingly away. Then this woman honored 
the remnant of womanhood within her by sit- 
ting down and writing the story of this morn- 
ing call to the minister, whose daughter, with 
her companions, had set her feet on the brink 
of destruction in this pitiful innocent shame-' 
lessness. She gave the names of the three, 
and after relating their adventure, ended her 
letter by giving some advice for him, as a pub- 
lic teacher, to pass on to parents after he 
\ had taken a share of it for himself; and chief 

among the points which she raised was that of 
simplicity in dress, and independence in money 
matters. **I am a bad woman, — wholly lost," 
she said, **but I could not consent to allow 
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these innocent girls to stumble to ruin without 
making an effort to save them. When I have 
made this one effort I know I shall harden my 
heart so that it will never serve me this way 
again. If these girls come my way again they 
will probably go to the life and die the death. 
You can save them if you will, and only you. 
Separate them; send them each away some- 
where into some sort of natural life, where 
they can have plenty of fun in simple 
clothing, such as young girls ought to wear; 
with companions who will be wise enough to 
teach them to think right about dress, and life 
in general; so that they shall get their minds 
into other things." 

I need not tell you that this revelation made 
a profound impression. I was taken into coun- 
sel, and hence into confidence. At first some 
of those interested thought the girls must be 
informed that they had been <* betrayed;" and 
also brought to confession or denial. But 
better wisdom prevailed. Some felt that an 
effort must be made to find the author of the 
letter, which was unsigned, and compel her to 
verify her statements ; but both gratitude and 
caution prevented any movement in this direc- 
tion. <*The least said and done, the soonest 
mended," in a case like this, was the proverb 
that was accepted as embodying wisdom ; — es- 
pecially since many things led these parents 
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to fear that it was an <*o'er true tale," which 
they had heard, however they might wish to 
doubt it. And the counsel of the * * strange 
woman" was, after mature deliberation, ac- 
cepted as sound, and immediate arrangements 
made for carrying it into execution. The se- 
quel has not come to my knowledge, but the 
lesson has remained, and has often furnished 
food for thought; and some things have resulted 
which have the force of principles to my mind; 
and these I pass on to my readers. 

No boy or girl should, under any circum- 
stances, be more expensively dressed than the 
father and mother. They should be dressed, 
however, to suit their years. Their clothing 
should be in good taste as to color and design, — 
suited to the individual in both these regards, 
so as to be becoming. The style should be so 
carefully considered once for all, and so adapted 
to the peculiarities of each, and they should be 
so instructed in the principles of health, econ- 
omy, justice and Christianity involved, that 
the desire to change at the whim of fashion 
shall not become influential enough to prevail 
over the purpose to obey God's Word and 
keep well. That "Word is the << Delineator" 
that should be consulted, in these matters, as 
carefully as in any others which belong to 
being ** clothed upon with righteousness." 

Each child should be taught how to spend 
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its share of the family income for the benfit of 
the whole, instead of selfishly for its own 
gratification. It should be carefully instructed 
in buying its own clothing, and, after careful 
instruction, given by actual lessons at the store, 
left free to exercise its own judgment in every- 
thing pertaining thereto; and should be ex- 
pected to abide the consequences of its mis- 
takes, until next time^ when it should be helped 
to avoid a repetition of them. When a good- 
natured kindly spirit, with a conscientious ad- 
herence to principle, prevails all through the 
home life, this will be easy to establish as a 
rule to which all shall conform. Do not, how- 
ever, expect the children to << conform " to any 
greater extent than the mother is willing to 
do. 

The dress should be physiologically correct 
in every respect, following the best health 
models, regardless of what fashion declares as 
good form; and the teaching should be so spe- 
cific that every child shall know just how and 
why comfort, health, growth, strength, grace, 
and life itself, require their garments to be 
perhaps peculiar, if such should be the case. 

Nature has made it easy for children to be 
protected from the dress evil and its dangers, 
by giving the child a love of freedom to begin 
with, which is capable of being developed into 
a perfect coat of mail, impervious to all the 
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darts of the enemy of good sense. Nothing is 
so comfortable as genuine comfort; and chil- 
dren do not surrender comfort easily. No one 
will surrender comfort to show, without a care- 
ful education in the falsehoods which pervert 
the whole course of nature. The wonder is that 
human nature, to say nothing of childhood, has 
not become even more obstreperous than it has 
in its protests against the education that has 
forced it into the heathenish contrivances, 
which in times past it has been obliged to ac- 
cept as clothing. And then the slavery of 
wearing it, — the danger of spoiling shoes, 
skirts, ruffles, ribbons, curls, etc., have been 
sufficient to make many a little boy and girl 
furroughed with care before their dimples were 
fully developed. 

<<His Righteousness" is not to be alone 
figuratively considered as a robe; nor spirit- 
ualized into something too thin for a covering. 
It is to be woven into serge and muslin; 
dyed, printed, bleached, cut, made up into 
material garments, such as Christ Himself 
would make if He were a tailor, sell if He were 
a merchant, and wear if He were here again in 
the flesh. 

The children will be sure to meet among 
school friends and playmates those who have 
already become wise in the foolishness of this 
world; and will have frequent opportunity 
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to practice standing by the truth as they have 
seen it. And they cannot begin this part of 
their self -training too soon. It is possible for 
a young child to be very staunch for what it 
knows to be right; but those who have him in 
charge should see that the drafts on his cour- 
age are not too great. He should not be ex- 
pected to stand where a strong man would 
fall, although he will probably demonstrate 
that the faith of a child has just as good a 
grip on the ** Grace by which we stand," as 
the strongest and wisest. Some people seem 
to think that the clothing should be cut and 
especially twisted out of shape to make it so 
peculiar that everybody shall see at a glance 
that it *^ embodies a principle." This 
is laying an unnecessary burden on the 
little victim of misdirected zeal ; and would be 
as great a wrong to the soul, as strings, 
bands, and unsupported skirts could be to the 
body. 

Whatever peculiarities the dress must pos- 
sess to make it hygienic, should be just as un- 
obtrusive as possible. Avoid cultivating 
Pharisaical pretension in the child, above all 
things; for nothing can be more offensive to 
both God and man. Pharisaism cannot be used 
for any good purpose. To make the dress so that 
it will at all times lead every observer to ques- 
tioning concerning the wherefore of it, is to 
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make it a hindrance to the cause which it pro- 
fesses to serve. There is no reason why a 
Health dress should not be graceful and artistic. 
In fact, there is every reason why it should 
be; and why the unhealthy dress should be 
made to stand in very unfavorable contrast 
to it. And in these days any mother can find 
plenty of aids to the construction of neat and 
becoming garments which shall conform to 
every law of physical development, be attract- 
ive and simple enough so that the child's 
craving for the beautiful, as well as the re- 
quirements of the purse and principle, shall 
be fully met. 

Ugliness in dress is not according to God^s 
plan, nor can it honor Him any more than can 
distress of countenance. It is instead a testi- 
mony against Him. * * Consider the lilies . 
. . . I say unto you that Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

The *' glory of God in Christ Jesus " and the 
** beauty of holiness " should help to make 
even a work-a-day dress becoming in itself as 
it hangs on its peg in the closet, entirely sep- 
arated from the graceful wearer of it. 
Matt, vi: 28, 29. 

I once heard it said that the children of the 
great can afford to dress more simply than 
those of the poor, who had nothing but ap- 
pearance to recommend them. If this be in any 
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sense true, then surely the children of the 
Great Father can afford to cast aside anything 
which can make dress a burden ; for He is 
better pleased that the adorning shall be of 
the heart; and if that is truly so, like the 
life of God from which it shines, it will grow 
and bloom into the outward covering of the 
dress, as well as the habits of life, so that the 
King's daughter shall be not only **all glor- 
ious within," but her clothing shall corres- 
pond in fitness and beauty, Psalms xlv: 13. 



XXII. 

Leisure, Recreation, Amosements. 

The leisure hour is the test of character. 
During the time which must be given to busi- 
ness, mind and body are bent to the one object 
of success. Self-interest will, as well as 
Christian principle, tend to keep a man within 
the bounds of seeming honor and propriety, 
but when the harness in which the good and 
the bad have pulled together all day is laid off, 
and each is free to be himsdf, then will be re- 
vealed what is within, by the use each makes of 
his leisure. Leisure — the unoccupied moment 
in which one can shake himself loose from all 
sense of responsibility, and lift himself for an 
upward look — is absolutely necessary to young 
and old. It is so necessary that every man 
will make a struggle for it, and will get it by 
some means if possible. To many children, 
like money, it never comes until they become 
old and strong enough to wring it from the 
grasp of greed for themselves; and then, not 
having been practised in its use, they find it 
but a snare. Therefore one of the urgent 
needs of the child is to be educated in the right 
use of his leisure. 

Intimately associated with this is the prob- 
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lem of recreation and amusement. This last I 
mention for the purpose of once for all getting 
it out of the way. It implies a passive condi- 
tion, which no being who is in possession 
of health and intellect ever should come into. 
It is in its self something for which the capable 
can have no legitimate use. Amusement is for 
babies, chronic invalids, insane and idiotic peo- 
ple, and should be dropped out of the con- 
sideration for all other classes of people. In 
any other but its legitimate sense it belongs 
to the perverted leisure of the profligate. 

Recreation is a different thing. It is active. 
You cannot be recreated, you must take recrea- 
tion; and whatever you have out of it, you 
must get for yourself. The play of children 
is recreation in its purest and most natural 
form, and furnishes a good model for that of 
the man and woman. But there is a principle 
involved which must be understood to prevent 
the benefits of this provision of nature from 
being lost in the world*s rush. If nature could 
always be in charge of this part of our life, she 
would make no mistake; but she is often thrust 
to one side, while false ideas and social forms 
take her place as director of the field. 

Recreation, to be recreation, must bring 
into play those parts of mind and body which 
have been resting while the others were em- 
ployed. If the work is such as to require 
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active maniial effort, the hours of leisure should 
be spent in some quiet way: — the recreation 
should be by mental instead of by physical ex- 
ercise. If on the other hand the occupation 
has been sedentary, the recreation should be 
active. To disregard this principle, and 
finish up a day of activity with a ball game, or 
any kind of frolic, would be to keep the same 
parts at work, and lead to exhaustion. It 
would have all the effect of dissipation or over- 
work. For the seamstress, the secretary, the 
student, to sit, or lie, and read all through the 
leisure hour, is to so almost entirely abstain 
from physical exercise as to bring weakness, 
and early decay of both mental and physical 
powers. 

The children should be taught in these things, 
and so led in their observance, that they will 
form the habit of rebounding from rest to 
activity like an elastic ball, quickly and natu- 
rally; and always in the right direction. The 
means of recreation should be kept to the 
plane of simplicity. As those matters are 
often managed in these days, more weariness 
results from efforts to **r65^" than from ordi- 
nary work. Rest has come to mean but little 
to the average man and woman. Like a bird 
that is half tame and half wild, it is always flut- 
tering just beyond the hand that would grasp 
it; while not quite flying away. And if the 
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children are to be prepared for the best serv- 
ice in the world they must be taught and 
practiced in the love of simple and easy meth- 
ods of restful change. 

Recreation should, with very rare excep- 
tions, be in the open air, even in so-called 
<*bad weather." 

By the way: The children should be put 
under bonds to keep the peace with the weather 
at all hazards. There should be' no such thing 
as *<bad," or <« beastly," or <* disagreeable" 
weather to the eye and heart that is correctly 
trained and pure enough to see God in all 
things; to whom Christ is all and in all. I 
have proven that one may have no bad weather. 
For many years I have not seen a day which 
was not <*good" and beautiful with a beauty 
of its own. The secret of enjoying the 
weather is in adapting one's clothing, occupa- 
tion, and leisure to the conditions which the 
weather furnishes. The children can be so pro- 
tected from wet and cold that the weather will 
have no power to prevent the daily run in the 
open air; and there is nothing which arouses 
those elements out of which courage, perse- 
verance, and usefulness grow, as a tussle with 
wind and storm, which is undertaken, rather 
than to be driven back from an engagement, or 
shut in from one's daily exercise. I speak 
whereof I know, for this has been a matter of 
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experience and observation all my life. '*He 
that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he 
that regardeth the clouds shall not reap" 
(Eccl. xi: 4) applies to this question of the 
benefits of a well spent leisure hour as truly 
as to the work of the husbandman. 

Those rest best who rest from their own 
self -consciousness and self-interests, and spend 
their leisure hour in serving those who need 
them. The supremacy of mind over matter is 
never more truly demonstrated than when 
some absorbing interest will take one so com- 
pletely ofif, away from the things of sense, that 
in self-forgetfulness one is almost like God's 
own messengers in lightness of step, quick- 
ness of thought, and joy in service; and if this 
can be for once, and for one hour, why not 
foreoerl 

To know that rest in God which is our por- 
tion even in the midst of life's busy labor, is 
to find that perfect balance which shall act 
and react constantly to health and gladness, 
to strength and contentment; the sum of which 
must be that peace which is from * ^ God our 
Father, and f j'om the Lord Jesus Christ, . . 
. . who bath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places in Christ: accord- 
ing as He hath chosen us in Him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blame before Him in love." 
Eph. i: 2-4. 
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Not only have the principals involved in 
recreation become entangled with much that 
is evil and misleading — but the means em- 
ployed have also been too often perverted, if 
not entirely spoiled — so that one of the vexed 
questions continually coming to the front is 
"Is it right to do this ? "— or "What is the 
harm in doing that ? '' while the questioner 
waits anxiously for some one to answer to his 
conscience for him. In only one way can such 
a question be truly answered — that is by the 
one concerned, and his own conception of what 
Jesus as a human being, living the same life, 
doing the same work under the same condi- 
tions, would do. Col. iii: 17. 1 John iv: 17. 

All questions as to dancing, card playing, 
theater going and everything in the entire 
range of so-called recreation, as well as all of 
life that can be lived anywhere under any 
conditions, can be quickly settled by an under- 
standing of and faith in these two fragments 
of God's Word. 

To walk as He walked and to take Him as 
all and in all will leave no place for contro- 
versy or misunderstanding as to what is right 
for the Leisure Hour. And whatever is right 
for a * * sinner " is right for any man, even if 
that man were Jesus; for only one rule has 
been given to live by — none to sin by. 
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The Home Church. 

1 use the word "church" in its Biblical 
sense, as the body of Christ. The home circle 
should be in the highest sense a branch of the 
church, both visible and invisible, and every 
member thereof should have a share in its re- 
sponsibilities. It should have its regular, as 
well as special, services. It should do evan- 
gelistic, home, and mission work. Its Bible 
school should never <«let out " for a vacation, 
but should, through all seasons, continue sys- 
tematic study, which shall lay a solid founda- 
tion of truth for education in every line. 

In this school all creeds should be studied 
and compared with the living Word, so that 
the children should go out from the home 
thoroughly informed concerning the status of 
those creeds as compared with that Word; as 
well as the ground of the religious controver- 
sies which have grown out of them, and which 
they must meet sooner or later. These studies 
should be such that the children shall become 
rooted and grounded in truth, so that they 
shall not be ** tossed about by every wind of 
doctrine, " and at last fall a prey to unbelief. 

The father and mother should be united in 
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the leadership of this home church, and should 
know what they believe, and why; but they 
should never forget that it is not the province 
of any branch of the church to take the place 
of Christ to any individual member; that He 
alone is the Head, and that each individual is 
a member of his body in particular, and must 
come into immediate personal relations with 
him through the Holy Spirit, which will make 
it certain that even if he is a child, he shall 
know some things for himself, and not another; 
even if that other should be his own father, 
and that to know anything requires that he 
stand for it even if he must stand alone. 

The home church life should permeate the 
atmosphere, and control everything that 
touches the home. Every servant and em- 
ployee should be brought in just so far as they 
will yield to it. They should be left without 
the excuse that they had been ignored, over- 
looked, forgotten, or uncared for. Every in- 
dividual should have his home church work^ 
and it should be of such a nature as to 
develop those gifts which will be required for 
the larger field of the world. Great care 
should be taken that the visible does not over- 
shadow the spiritual in importance; and also 
that the material should not be crowded out 
by the so-called ** spiritual ;" that the ma- 
chine takes its legitimate place in subordi- 
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nation to the Power by which it must be oper- 
ated. The home church should not be neces- 
sarily modeled after any organization which is 
in existence, but should take form and crystallize 
about the truth which has been accepted as a 
principle of that home. Truth can be taught in 
this inner little sanctuary which toill not be 
taught in the large congregation, and which 
would not need to be there mentioned, if the 
home would do its whole work. Very seldom has 
the public ear been called upon to hear what 
is really meant by the statement that the 
*< Body is the Temple of the Holy Ghost." The 
bearing which this truth has on the relations 
between husband and wife should be carefully 
taught to the growing boy and girl with all 
the authority which inheres in the Word of 
God and the visible body of Christ. Also those 
principles of temperance in eating, drinking, 
dress, and all personal habits which will pre- 
serve the Temple of God from defilement, de- 
formity, weakness, and decay. 

Each member of the home church should 
have his own department of truth to investi- 
gate and teach, until he has built its principles 
into the very texture of his brain, and then he 
should be changed to some other. No one 
learns a lesson so thoroughly as the one who is 
required to teach it; and to be called upon to 
stand for a principle is a good incentive to 
faith in it* 
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The services of this home church life should 
never be neglected. A man remarked to me 
recently that the * * old fashion of family wor- 
ship was going out. It had < become a back 
number' even in Christian homes." I won- 
dered if this could be possible; and then, as I 
remembered how the world is eating into the 
very heart of both church and home, I knew 
that this statement must in a sense be true. 
The apparently Christain home has doubtless 
found the daily hour of worship a serious tax 
on pleasure, business and patience. Time 
which has been set apart to the service of the 
world and self is too costly to be squandered 
in Bible study and prayer. But in the truly 
Christian home, prayer and praise will always 
be *«up to date." 

The children should share in all these serv- 
ices, but in childish fashion. Do not, above all 
things in matters of religion, cultivate a tone or 
mannerism which will lead the child to feel that 
it is all entirely outside of ordinary life, — that 
when one thinks, speaks, and acts as a Chris- 
tian, he must, of course, be different in every 
way from what is natural. Let the child know 
from the begmning that the most menial work 
in his home is Christian work,— home-church 
work ; that cooking is simply making food such 
as God would approve, out of the material 
which he has given for the purpose of keeping 
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his temple in repair; that the laundry 
work is for the purpose of removing the dis- 
ease germs which have been thrown off from 
the body, or which have been gathered up 
from earth and air into the clothing, so that 
His temple may not become defiled by contagion ; 
that the sweeping and cleaning, the airing 
of the beds, the work about stable and 
barn, and all the orderly arrangements which 
employ head, hands and feet, are to the same 
end, and consequently all Christian and home- 
church work, are each worthy of department 
recognition, and of especial instruction from 
Christ, the Head, in His Word. 

I make in this connection also a special ap- 
peal that in this home-church the truth may be 
administered from the Word in its uninter- 
preted simplicity, instead of being so *< spirit- 
ualized '* that it shall have the same effect upon 
them which follows the marvelous nursery tales, 
which they have supposed were true, and later 
find to have been all fiction ; and that for the sake 
of their future faith the home religion shall 
conform to the truth as plainly and simply 
taught. I wish to leave here on this spe- 
cial page also this word of warning which I 
have found to be of the most imperative im- 
portance: Stand on guard against the popular 
teachings of these days as it regards the 
Bible to the end that the children shall be 
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prepared by the home teaching and influence 
to meet it and resist it; for it is of the earth 
earthy, while it professes to be more than or- 
dinarily spiritual. 

That which God made flesh is flesh, and not 
spirit; and he is not honored by any eifort to 
translate it into spirit, or make it serve as 
spirit. Likewise that which He has made 
spirit is spirit, and any attempt to materialize 
it is presumption and fraud ; for He, the Creator, 
alone can breathe spirit into flesh, or translate 
flesh into a spiritual body. This applies as 
much to the Bible as it could to flesh, blood 
and spirit. 

Another principle for which that home 
church should stand against all that is outside 
is this: that God*s own Time Piece is not only 
the chronometer for the universe to run by, 
but the little childish feet as well. That when 
He says now. He does not mean to-morrow; and 
that when we have disregarded His express 
word and His sacred time, we can not buy favor 
by giving Him a great deal of costly and beau- 
tiful service at some other time, in some other 
way than was enjoined in the commandment 
which has been broken; that God means just 
what He has said to us, and that to honor His 
law and return His love is the ** reasonable serv- 
ice" which He requires of every human being; 
and that upon the manner in which we meet 
this requirement hangs eternal destiny. 



XXIV. 

The Bible and the Child. 

«* According to the grace of God which is 
given unto me as a wise masterbuilder, I have 
laid the foundation, and another buildeth there- 
on. But let every man take heed how he build- 
eth thereupon. For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Now if any man build upon this foundation gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; 
every man's work shall be made manifest: for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be re- 
vealed by fire; and the fire shall try every 
man's work of what sort it is. If any man's 
work abide which he hath built thereupon, he 
shall receive a reward. If any man's work 
shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire." 
Even though a man's work may be a failure 
and be destroyed, yet the man himself may be 
saved, provided he has built on the foundation, 
which is Christ. But it would be terrible if 
the work that had to be destroyed, because the 
material used was all stubble, includod his 
own children. I shall never forget the agony 
of a father who came to nxe, and said: ** Do 
you think I can possibly be saved?" *'0f 
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course you can be saved, ' ' I answered. * * Any- 
body can be saved who will.*' << But," he re- 
plied, <*how can I when my own son followed 
in my steps and went to ruin? '* And it was 
very hard to persuade that man that such a 
wrong as he had done could possibly have been 
provided for in the gospel plan. 

The first things in building for our children 
are to count the cost, to gather the material, 
and find the foundation. Our foundation is 
Christ Jesus, and the material for the building 
is his Word. — The cost? Ah I That requires all 
that God could give in Christ, and all that 
father and mother can give in themselves for 
the child. Count it if you can, but be sure 
that neither Christ nor yourself is counted out. 

A lady told me yesterday that her daughter 
had to be singular amoug her schoolmates on 
accoimt of the health dress which she wore, 
and was getting discouraged. The ridicule 
which she had to meet was *«too much for 
her, " and she (the mother) did not know what 
to do. It seemed very hard, she thought, 
that the child must be persecuted on account 
of her health dress. I replied: **0f course 
it is hard; persecution is always hard; there 
no <fun' in standing against the world for 
a principle; but even a child can do do it. 
Must do it if the occasion demands or be an 
apostate from every truth which is put to 
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the test all his life long. She should 
be cultured in the principles, the courage 
and love of truth, which will give her 
firmness in what is right." << I have expected 
to teach her these things after a while," said 
the mother. *<0f course I knew she must be 
taught the principles, but she is not old 
enough yet." Not old enough 1 Old 
enough to be sent to school and meet per- 
secution because she wears a health dress, 
and yet not old enough to understand the 
principles which make it necessary ? The 
principles should be taught first of all. It is 
cruel to send a child out into the world to meet 
opposition, who has not been fortified by a 
knowledge of the principles involved, and also 
by the reasons for them made so clear that 
she shall see no other way but to obey them, 
and hence love them; for we must love that 
which keeps us in strength, if we know it as 
such. This love of these principles will 
quickly lay hold of the power which will make 
any child firm and courageous. 

The course which this mother pursued is 
like building the house first, and then tucking 
a foundation under it. It can be done, but it 
is very expensive, especially in character. 

The Bible should be the beginning of 
all teaching; — the very beginning. There is 
not one thing that child or man should know 
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that has not its root in that wisdom of God 
which is to be found in his revealed word, and 
that should not be started as a seedling or a 
scion out of that Word in childhood. God has 
not made the mistake of serving up his truth 
in forms which must necessarily be unpalata- 
ble to those who must live by it, or die. No 
book in the world is capable of being made 
more delightful to children, whose minds 
are still uncorrupted, than the Bible; and 
nothing else will keep them from corruption. 
I am glad to draw from my own expe- 
rience as to the delights of Bible study for a 
child, in support of this statement. I was not 
sent to school until I was about nineteen, but 
spent my life in the closest companionship 
with my father, who was my sole teacher. 
The Bible was the one book which we studied 
together; and as I grew, and the range of 
studies widened, it was the book by which 
every other was judged. I read almost every- 
thing which was influential in the thought of 
that day aloud with my father, including 
Paine, Voltaire, Eosseau and others, whose 
names even I have forgotten, who were in con- 
troversy with Christ. My father had me read 
these aloud to him, and because of this read- 
ing and teaching Christ lived, while his ene- 
mies died, as far as I was concerned. He felt 
that because these teachers of error were 
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constantly discussed in those days, and 
would evidently be thrust upon my notice as I 
went out into the world, this was the most 
sure way to protect me from the influence of 
their sophisms. We read them with the Bible, 
and it was not difficult for me, child as I 
was, to distinguish between their errors and 
the truth, and to see the weakness of the er- 
ror as it was pointed out, and the strength of 
the truth as it was demonstrated by the life, 
which my father lived before me, as well as by 
his teachings. I do not remember when the 
foundation principle of obedience to Grod's 
word was first discovered to my mind and 
heart. I knew it as settled, and was building 
upon it as long ago as memory has made a rec- 
ord. 

The method of building was very simple, as 
would have seemed the material, I dare say, to 
many, for it was of the most common 
sort. I had a new dress, and it was made a 
topic for a Bible study. We began with the 
fig leaf, with which man first undertook to 
conceal his guilty self -consciousness; and from 
this beginning went on through every refer- 
ence to any form of dress. Many were the 
topics into which it branched off, and many 
the beautiful lessons which blossomed out of 
it, as we studied about Joseph's coat of many 
colors; the white raiment of the angel visitors; 
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the robes of the priests; the Babylonish gar- 
ments, which made so much trouble; the won- 
derful cloak of Elijah; the gorgeous apparel 
of King Solomon; the strange attire which 
was prohibited, with its <* round tires like 
the moon," and its ." crisping pins;" the cam- 
el's hair of John the Baptist; the seamless coat 
that Mary made for her divine Son; the robe of 
His righteousness; the garments of praise and 
of salvation ; the wedding garment that meant 
so much to the man who did not have it on; 
the vesture dipped in blood; and the robes that 
had been washed and made white in the blood 
of the lamb; the garments *< spotted with the 
flesh," and the garments *< kept unspotted from 
the world." O, it was a wonderful old cedar 
chest, filled with a strangely assorted ward- 
robe, that we found in that Bible lesson on my 
little new dress. And then the shoes, the bon- 
nets, the aprons, the everything in which, as 
a child, I was interested. The old Book was 
full of it, and such a delight! and the best of 
all is that when people began later on to make 
me believe it was all of piece with << Goody 
Two Shoes " and <« Cinderella " I knew better, 
for I had found life in it. 

I use this as an illustration of a method of 
Bible study which will not fail to make a child 
understand how truly the Bible is the chil- 
dren's book. In this lies the secret of inter- 
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est. Children can never be interested in any- 
thing which is not interested in them. No 
person can interest a child, nor get his confi- 
dence, love and sympathy, who has not a per- 
sonal interest in him. The reason why chil- 
dren have not been interested in the Bible, 
why they would rather read and study almost 
anything else, is because they have an idea it 
is for <» big " and *' sober " people. They have 
not been taught how truly it is a children's 
book. They know that it tells how Christ said 
** Suffer the little children to come unto me," 
but that is about all they have heard about it. 
One boy remembered one thing more about 
children and cried out, <*0, yes, there were the 
children who called the old prophet *bald 
head,' and the bears came out of the wood and 
ate *em all up; " Like the mother whom I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paper, others 
have thought the children must wait for years 
and imderstanding before they could be taught 
the principles which are in the Bible. But a mo- 
ment's thought will show any mother, I am 
sure, that as early as possible the children 
should understand how intimately their inter- 
ests are associated with the truths and prin- 
ciples which are in God's Word, and how to 
apply them to the small as well as great 
affairs of daily life. If they come to 
understand that the things which they wear^ 
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the grass on which they play, the beds on 
which they sleep, and their little dumb play- 
fellows, are all to be found in the Bible in 
some form, they will soon discover an interest 
in it that will lead you on to such a study with 
them as probably you would never undertake 
alone. 

I had a habit as a child of looking in the 
Bible for everything. A little white kitten 
was given to me, and immediately I wanted to 
see what the Bible said about white kittens. 
I searched and searched. I asked my father to 
help me. He told me to get the Concordance 
and see if I could find kitten or cat in the Bible. 
But I could not find it. <* Well," I said, *« it 
may be that it is left out of the Concordance, 
but God made my little white kitten, and it 
must be in the Bible somewhere." My father 
let me work away at it until I found out, to my 
intense grief, that God had not, as I supposed, t 
even thought about my white kitten, because 
he had not said anything about her I could 
not account for her existence: for how could 
anything be which he had never thought about? 
and if he had thought about my kitten, and 
made it, he would surely have mentioned it. 
Then my father came to my rescue, and gave 
me a Bible lesson in which I was taught the 
family history of my little pet, and helped to 
trace its pedigree in the Bible, so that I was 
comforted and instructed as welt. 
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I had a beautiful lesson on the city full of boys 
and girls playing in the streets; what and how 
they played; how Jesus was a child, and, with- 
out any doubt, played with the other children, 
running and leaping about the streets of Naza- 
reth where he was brought up. The life of 
Christ can never be so real to any one who has 
not known Him as a child with other children. 
The child who is early taught to find Him as 
a companion-child in the Bible alone can know 
Him as He should be known by children. A 
boy of ten who had been so taught, ran in one 
day from his play, crying: *< O, mamma I have 
just thought of something ! " 

* * How lovely, " was the ans wer. « * What is it 
you thought of." ** Why I just happened to 
think that once Jesus was just as many days 
old as I am and just as many inches tall." I 
hope every reader of these pages will be able to 
fill in with her own children the conversation 
between that mother and child to which his 
happy thought led them out. 

In this Bible study begin the search for 
every topic in Genesis, and trace it clear 
through to the end. Every truth in God's 
Word has its root in Genesis, and its branches 
spread out to all the other books until it blos- 
soms in the Revelation. Investigate with 
your children, and and see if you do not find 
that this is true. «. 
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To arrange a study select your topic and find 
a starting point from the Concordance; but do 
not use the Concordance after you have a start- 
ing point; trace it by the references. Let the 
children read to you, and you help them to 
such illustrations and applications as are 
adapted to their comprehension. Such les- 
sons will be full of delight, and live in memory, 
as mine always live with me. There will be 
no lack of variety. Every housekeeping 
utensil, every article of furniture, the horse 
and carriage, with its associated topics, run- 
ning off into chariots; the chariots of war, the 
chariot of King Solomon which was <* paved 
with love," chariots of fire, and the ** chariots 
of God which are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels." 

Then the trees, plants, and flowers: geology 
and all the sciences. Make a separate topic 
of the dew*, the mist, the sun, the rain, the 
springs, the river and the sea; the precious 
stones, the common stones and minerals. Be- 
ginning with Genesis and going through the 
Bible these topics run into every line of gos- 
pel truth, opening up mines of untold richness. 

The topic should always be suitable to the 
season. Do not take up a topic at such a 



♦My " After the Truth Series " is an Illustration of 
this method of Bible Study. 
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time that you can get nothing with which to 
illustrate it. Keep the illustrated edition of 
God's Word (which nature is) always open as 
near the printed text as possible. Children 
do not like dead things, and such a study 
would be dead to them. For instance, do not 
take snow or frost for summer topics, nor a 
plowed field when the ground is frozen in 
winter. Study about the garden in the 
spring when garden is being made; about the 
harvest in autumn. The Garden makes a 
wonderful lesson. It begins with Eden, fol- 
lows the story of sin and its sorrows, and 
ends with the pathetic story which opens, 
<< There was a garden, and in the garden 
a sepulchre." Even a child will at once see 
how fitting is the sequel of this story to the 
beginning, and be impressed by the great truths 
of salvation; as he learns how the sin which be- 
gan in the garden of Eden laid the loving 
Friend of sinners in that garden sepulchre 
to await his resurrection. The interest 
in this study will grow with the years; 
and the Word of God will become more 
and more fruitful with each study. I believe 
that a child who is in this way taught 
from the Word of God about everything which 
he handles, looks at, reads and learns, will 
never go far away from the truth. Sooner or 
later cUl truth will find him. 
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It would be better for the world if the time 
spent on dead things in our schools and col- 
leges was spent on this living Word — taken 
just as it reads, without a word of interpreta- 
tion which was not found by comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture — ^with nature and with hu- 
man experience. 

There is a great danger which must be met, 
in the growing disposition to take the words of 
the Bible to mean something different from 
what they read, — * « Interpreting, " « < Spiritual- 
izing," as it is called, until its plain reading 
seems foolish. This is the error of the church 
to-day. It takes the plain truth and so mixes 
it with much that is of human origin that the 
average man and woman is shocked to be asked 
to believe its statements as they would believe 
any other book, or the current news of the 
day. A minister wrote me: ** You say you 
take the Bible as it reads. Now, that is 
ridiculous. The Bible calls Christ a lamb, but 
was he a lamb?' I reply, Was he not? If 
not, what then? This question was asked in 
all sincerity, doubtless, although it had the 
ring of sarcasm. The trouble with the ques- 
tioner was that he did not to keep in mind, or did 
not know the difference between the plain and 
symbolic in speech which every child ought to 
know perfectly: — does know naturally almost 
before it can read. The symbols found in the 
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Bible have a generally accepted common sense 
reading, which, kept in mind, make plain those 
Scriptures over which theologians quarrel the 
most. God does not need any [human inter, 
preter of his Word. That Word is its own in- 
terpreter, and will make itself plain to the 
honest-hearted reader. (The dishonest reader 
can never understand it.) The children should 
be taught that He who made man knows him 
well enough to talk to him so that He can be 
understood; that He alone knows what He 
wanted to teach us in His Word, and therefore 
is alone able to tell us what it all means. 

An interpreted Bible may mean anything; a 
literal Bible cannot mean two things. God 
has made His statements so simple that they 
seem foolish to the worldly wise, just as do the 
simple natural remedies for the sick, as well as 
hygienic foods for the nourishment of the 
body until one becomes so ill that he cannot 
live on anything else. Any attempt to combine 
a chemical simple changes the nature of it en- 
tirely, and any attempt to analyze is futile. Go 
into the laboratory and try to analyze a simple. 
You would make yourself ridiculous, if your 
ignorance were not taken into account. It is 
a simple, and cannot be separated, because it 
has no parts. You can separate a text of 
Scripture into its component parts, and so find 
the different points of truth which it may con- 
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tain ; but when you try to analyze truth, you 
make yourself just as ridiculous as a chemist 
would in spending his time trying to analyze 
a simple. This is what many public teachers 
are trying to do to-day, and with this 
every mother must contend, if she would have 
her children grow up to really believe, love 
and honor the Word of God, or Him who gave 
it. Each truth is a star in the heavens to be 
followed for its light. It cannot be used as an 
old clock might be by a curious boy, — taken to 
pieces, tossed about, and lost in the grass. 

Life, at the best, is heavy, and even the 
children must carry burdens. Only those who 
know how to read the Word of God can 
find the easy yoke of Christ. It is well to 
learn this lesson as early as possible, for only 
His yoke can make any burden light. If any 
one needs to find it, the children do. It is 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth, provided he has learned how; for, with 
this yoke fitted to his shoulders, he can take 
on anything which he ought to carry, and for 
Christ's sake, and in His Name, carry it 
easily. 

I pray you who read this, give the little 
ones the opportunity to know what the Bible 
has in store for them. Don't compel them to 
wait until life comes on hot and heavy with 
its strife and conflict; until the appetite has 
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been so vitiated that they cannot relish the 
truth ; and until they must learn the truth at 
the hardest, from such a bitter sense of need, 
that all of heaven must be ransacked for sup- 
plies to meet it. 

The principles which are laid down in the 
Bible concerning the family relation ought to 
be very early taught the child. The Ephe- 
sian letter should be studied by every house- 
hold, verse by verse, so that every member of 
it will acquire a thorough understanding of its 
teachings as they concern domestic affairs. 
This holy Word, laid away by the children for 
future use in later homes, will conduce to 
honor, to <* quietness and confidence" which 
give strength, and will prevent those 
social outbreaks which cause scandal and 
destroy love. The children of to-day are 
to be the home-keepers of the next gen- 
eration, and this is the time to save them 
from the enemies of their peace. All the mis* 
takes which we have ever made have been 
from a failure to take God's Word for all that 
it is worth and allow it to have its own way in 
us; and now, as we have the opportunity to 
bring up our children on the nutriment of that 
Word, let us be sure that it does not glide 
away from us, like a ship laden with a costly 
cargo, which has slipped her cable and drifted 
out to sea. 
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Grand Chorus. 

Now, thanks be unto God which always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest the savor of his knowledge by us in 
every place. 1 Cor. ii: 14. 

Thanks be unto God who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. * * 
forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord. 1 Cor. xv: 57, 58. 



Finale. 

What of the chUdf 

And he shall be as the light of the morning 
when the sun riseth. 

Even a morning without clouds. 

As the tender grass springing out of the 
earth. 

By clear shining after rain. 2 Sam. 
xxiii: 4. 
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